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1940 — Summer Session — June 24 
to July 13 


FOR EXPERIENCED WORKERS IN 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work, affiliated with 
the University of Pennsylvania, announces a sum- 
mer session of three weeks on the campus of the 
Solebury School, overlooking the Delaware River 
near New Hope, Pennsylvania. 


Seminars and discussion groups in: 
Social Case Work 
Teaching of Social Work 
Supervision in Public and Private Agencies 


Administration of Public and Private Agencies 


For further information, apply to: 
Miss Margaret Bishop, Registrar 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 


Che University of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1939-40 


Spring Quarter begins March 25 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1940 
First Term—June 17 to July 19 


Second Term—July 22 to August 23 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by EDITH ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 
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Democracy 
—a special number 


With February comes this enlarged issue of 
Survey Midmonthly interpreting the White 
House Conference in Washington in mid- 
January, which will center on the needs 
of the whole child and of all the nation’s 
children. 


Compact, opportune, swifter than any volume 
of proceedings, and getting behind the news- 
paper headlines, this special number will give 
the tang and edge of the discussions. Within 
the conference framework, it will give cross- 
sections of the findings brought in as result 
of a year’s work on the part of special com- 
mittees made up of experts and laymen. 


Our readers are familiar with the engaging 
deftness with which Gertrude Springer re- 
ports the National Conference of Social 
Work each year. Here, with staff assistants, 
in the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy, she takes on an assignment 
worthy of her steel. Not only an over-all 
report but digests of recommendations in a 
dozen fields such as families and resources, 
social services to children, education, health, 
religion, recreation, child labor, 


Way-marks in the most comprehensive ap- 
proach in this decade to the child resources 
of America. 


Single copies — 30 cents 


Don’t miss it. We anticipate a wide de- 
mand. Renew your own subscription 
promptly. Order copies at once for friends, 
staff members, social workers, parents, teach- 
ers, discussion groups, for everyone who has 
a stake in American childhood. 


Quantity rates: 
4 copies for $l 


10 copies for $2 


This special number will not be avail- 
able on newsstands. Order direct of 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
112 East 19 Street New York 
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© Miss. we have ate our buget of coal light 
also rent. Ples excus and help:—Letter from a 
client to a Chicago relief office. 


e An ideology may be described as an emo- 
tional attachment to a noise —Sruart 
Cuase, m The New Republic. 


So They Say 


e What we unconsciously do when we study © Let us beware of words of hate. It is not 


individually is to endeavor to reinforce our 
own prejudices—Oscar Otisson, originator 
of the Swedish Study Circles. 


@ We older teachers cannot forget that we 
were neither wise nor good enough to learn 
from experience how to stop war—Lron 
Wurrpte in Survey Graphic. 


“If they say we’re shovel-leaners, 

Not worth our bread or beans or wieners, 
Then bridges must be misdemeanors 

And highways only built for fun— 

From Bend to Mount Hood’s icy shoulder 
We've leaned on stump and bush and boulder 
So that-our kids, when they grow older 
May enjoy the things weve done— 

Say! Here’s where Pop leaned on his tools 


@ Justice and mercy and right reason remain A 
as of old the only forces hard enough, x 
tenacious enough, to stand out against the T 
wear and tear of time—Atvin Jounson, New 

School for Social Research. B 


@ The greatest problem of the educational 
administrator, greater even than that of the 
finding of good teachers, is the problem of 
getting rid of dead wood. For good teachers 
do not always remain good—Wirtiram ALLAN 
Nerson in Survey Graphic. 


@ An intellectual is a man in whom civil 
valor is in inverse ratio to knowledge 
acquired through studies. ... There is no 
place in their black hearts for a great warm 
political passion—Joser Gorssets, Minister 
for National Enlightenment and Propaganda, 
Germany. 


@ Only the really very secure can indulge in 
such attitudes and in such humane tendencies 
as were carried in England and in New Eng- 
land to such lengths as antivivisectionism and 
the Society: for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

nimals—Wriiuram Yanpett Exuior, Har- 
vard University in Social Research. 


nd dug out a coupla swimming pools, 
irports, reservoirs, bridges, schools— 
hat amazing, lazy son-of-a-gun!” 
Unnamed WPA worker, Portland, Ore., in 


ulletin of Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 


February is special number 
month on Survey Associates 
this winter. 


Survey Graphic—Homes: 
First Line of Defense in 
American Life . . 40 cents 


Survey Midmonthly 
CHILDREN IN A DeEmoc- 
rAcY: And How to Defend 
‘(Dhemy i «2. « sensor cents 


Order direct from Survey Associates, 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 


possible to use the words of war and still 
remain at peace—Husert Pierrot, Prime 
Minister of Belgium. 


@ Dear Governor: Can’t you help me get 
some county relief. Several times my dog has 
paraded in costume in your parade.—Letter 
to Governor Townsend, Indiana. 


© We liberals have erred, I suspect, through 
asking too little. We have asked what ani- 
mals and small children want, but not what 
free men and women require.—STRINGFELLOW 
Barr in Survey Graphic. 


@ No one can foretell or predict or plan the 
outcome of the untrammeled roving of the 
human spirit, searching for truth and truth 
alone—Dr. AsBraHamM FLEXxNER, director, 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N: J. 


@ The task of modern statesmanship is to 
devise social inventions in order to deal with 
the maladjustments of our economic life in 
the spirit in which sanitary science has been 
dealing with epidemics—Justice Fetrx 
Franxrurter, U. S. Supreme Court, in Oc- 
sional Papers. ‘ 


@ You have no weapons to combat them 
[techniques of propaganda] except the clarity 
and power of your thought processes and a 
balanced emotional outlook. Let nothing else 
divert you from using your mind however 
painful and drab its use at times may seem.— 
Harotp Wits Donps, president, Princeton 
University to the undergraduate body. 
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Growing Pains of Public Welfare 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


terms of its administration was abundantly illus- 

trated last month when some 500 public welfare 
officials from forty-six states gathered in Washington for 
their fourth annual round table conference under the lead- 
ership of the American Public Welfare Association. “Per- 
sonnel standards on a merit basis,” as stipulated in the 
amendment to the Social Security Act [see “The Merit 
Amendment,” by Fred K. Hoehler, Survey Midmonthly, 
December 1939] is plainly the current growing pain of 
public welfare administration. Not that anyone at the meet- 
ing quarrelled with the principle of the amendment; on the 
contrary all hailed it as “the long run hope” of the future. 
But these men and women, beset for three years by constant 
change in the terms of their jobs, were up against January 
1, 1940 when the amendment would become effective. With 
that deadline staring them in the face, “personnel standards 
on a merit basis” became an acute issue that ran by night 
and day through every highway and byway of the meeting. 

First and foremost in the discussion was concern lest the 
Social Security Board lose sight of reality and push the 
states off to a bad start. Everyone wanted to make a start, 
but all wanted to be sure that it would be a good start, 
however modest, holding the capacity for growth in the 
right direction. Even states with going merit systems of 
sorts were not immune from the general anxiety, though 
they had a certain smug J-told-you-so air about them. Their 
chief concern was to close gaps in current policies and to 
work out more comprehensive and economical systems, un- 
derstood and accepted by the public. 

With its accustomed foresight the APWA had arranged 
the conference program to afford ample opportunity for 
everyone to air his misgivings and state his questions. For a 
long morning, state administrators sat with members of the 
Social Security Board, its executive director, and the staff of 
its public assistance bureau, and for a long afternoon with 
the staff of the Children’s Bureau, putting questions and 
getting answers. And for a whole day a crowded round 
table, with representatives of the board and bureau partici- 
pating, explored the complexities of local situations into 
which new personnel procedures must be fitted. At the end, 
about the only question that had failed to get some kind of 
reply was, “What can you do about a balky governor?” 

It was clear in all the back and forthing that the Social 
Security Board has no intention of enforcing a deadline or 


[ a good new law may be a growing pain in 


of setting up rigid uniform standards for all the states. It 
pointed to the words of the law “. . . on a merit basis,” and 
indicated that so long as the merit principle was retained 
there could be as many systems as there are states. At pres- 
ent it asked of the states no more than a statement from the 
responsible officials of acceptance of the merit principle and 
of intent to implement it as rapidly and effectively as pos- 
sible. The board is ready to advise on that implementation, 
but the responsibility for initiating it remains with the 


states. The board, it seems, is fully aware of the dangers of 


too great haste and, like the administrators themselves, is 
anxious that, whatever the form of the start toward merit 
systems in the administration of the security services, it 
should have sound fundamentals. It seems unlikely that 
there will be any “cracking down” until time and the gentle 
art of persuasion have had their chance. ‘““The date of opera- 
tion is less important than the soundness of the system.” 


HIS round table conference followed in general the 

pattern of previous APWA meetings. There was only 
one “set speech,” that of Paul V. McNutt, administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, given at the annual dinner. 
All the rest, for the best part of four days, was give and take 
in meetings of state and local administrators; in two panel 
discussions, one on relief and related services, the other on 
child care and public assistance; in five all-day round tables 
on topics proposed by the membership as “urgent,” and 
finally in a closing general session that heard reports of the 
gist of the meetings that had gone before. In addition, there 
were two or three extra-program meetings arranged by 
groups with special concerns. The APWA, like the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, is beginning to have its 
circle of satellites. 

Mr. McNutt’s address was concerned with the services 
now grouped in the Federal Security Agency, which he de- 
scribed as “the broadest preventive program in our history.” 
He sounded no “clarion call” of leadership toward new so- 
cial frontiers, but called for a defense of the home front to 
“create national fitness for a richer life in our democracy.” 
He had little to say of relief, less of WPA. For the “vast 
burden of untreated sickness, of the constant occurrence of 
preventable disease” he anticipated “a more widespread ap- 
plication of the health knowledge and skills available to- 
day,” and added: 


A modern program for health security calls for a more gen- 


erous extension of the benefits of preventive medicine to all the 
people, and of medical and hospital care for those who need it. 
Fortunately, through federal-state cooperation, we have the 
framework in which this extension can be brought about... . 
In order to bring into being an effective health and medical 
care program, the joint approach of the official agencies must 
be accompanied by the full cooperation of the professional 
bodies and non-official agencies which must share responsibility 
for its operation. 


NE of the outcomes of this conference to which long 

range significance is attached was the formation of the 
National Council of State Administrators of Public Assist- 
ance and Welfare within the structure of the APWA. This 
organization grew out of the need of state officials, ex- 
pressed in a meeting all their own, for the machinery to 
effect a continuing relationship with federal departments 
and their regional and local branches. David C. Adie of 
New York is chairman of the new group; John Thompson 
of Arkansas, the vice-chairman; and Fred K. Hoehler of 
the APWA, the secretary. As a first step, three committees 
will go into immediate action in areas where, as brought 
out in discussion, the need for ‘“‘relationship” is most press- 
ing. They are: Merit System, chairman, William J. Ellis 
of New Jersey; Children’s Work, chairman, Elmer R. 
Goudy of Oregon; WPA, chairman, Charles F. Ernst of 
Washington. 

Local administrators, city and country, also had a meet- 
ing all their own which brought out discussion of a wide 
range of problems, chronic and acute. To mention only a 
few: the effect of the WPA “accordion” policy on the gen- 
eral case load, and of recurring crises on the relief program 
—The local communities have to take the brunt. . . . Con- 
gress gets no picture of the whole need because the situation 
is so spotty” —the difficulty of any planned local relief pro- 
gram when so many of its segments, notably WPA, are un- 
predictable; the rural-urban antagonism as it affects relief; 
the intricacies of federal, state and local relationships as 
they reach down to the communities. The large cities would 
like a direct relationship with federal authorities, such as 
that of New York City to the national WPA and of the 
“food stamp” cities to the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation. The large cities also pleaded for a simplifica- 
tion of the machinery of state supervision, perhaps, as is 
done in New York, by having a responsible state official 
stationed in the city itself. 

The most decisive action to come out of the meeting of 
local administrators was a formal request to the board of 
the APWA to urge on the President and Congress the ap- 
pointment of a commission of outstanding laymen, on the 
order of certain British Royal Commissions, to study the 
social and economic aspects of relief on a comprehensive 
national basis, its work to be integrated with the study by 
the National Resources Planning Board, now being organ- 
ized, its objective the clarification of national philosophy 
and the formulation of national policies. 

This same proposal was put forward at the panel meeting 
on relief and related services led by William Haber of 
Michigan and, at the moment, New York. Here the efficacy 
of such a commission as a means of developing informed 
public opinion “back where folks live,” was sharply chal- 
lenged: “We know enough already, but we don’t do any- 
thing about it.” ; 

Long range planning of relief was highly desirable, the 
panel agreed, but practically impossible in a program “bat- 
tered from top to bottom by cuts in WPA... . We can’t 


4 ~ 


plan till we all get together, and we'd better begin at the 
top.” 

What form the share of “the top” should take in the 
clear division of responsibility necessary to planning brought 
out major differences of opinion. Edith Abbott of Chicago 
insisted that “the federals” should be held strictly to their 
promise to care for all employables, that to do this required 
a new Federal Employment Security Administration for a 
work and relief program, “federal from top to bottom,” 
with work for as many as possible, retraining for those who 
need it, direct cash assistance for those who fall out of 
work. Thus relieved of all employables local relief would be 
responsible for the residue, “though local relief never has 
and never will be adequate and the only thing to do with 
it is to get rid of it by categorical stages.” 

To this proposal of a new federal work and relief pro- 
gram, dissenting voices were raised, notably those of Wil- 


liam Hodson and Mary L. Gibbons of New York. They’ 


‘held that direct federal administration in this area is con- 


trary to traditional democratic patterns of organization and 
that its integration into the present programs would create 
a tangle of administration practically impossible to resolve. 
They argued strongly for federal grants-in-aid to states and 
localities for general assistance to persons in need, regard- 
less of the factor of employability. 

As to which of the two proposals had the greater possi- 
bility of acceptance by the federal government in the near 
future there was no agreement anywhere, but a good deal 
of doubtful headshaking for them both. / 

The panel on child care and public assistance, led by 
David C. Adie of New York, started out on the familiar 
ground of public or private agency service, state or local 
responsibility, and the perennial “cooperation.” Little by 
little, however, the examination of partners gave way to a 
discussion of the objective of the partnership: “that we hold 
whatever gains we have made in any area; that we combine 
all our resources to gather new gains in uneven and unsat- 
isfactory areas and that the partnership keep its eye on its 
purpose, ‘the good of the individual child.’ ” 


HE round table on merit systems for social security, 
led by Howard L. Russell of Pennsylvania, was to 
some extent a question bee, but out of it came certain gen- 
eral conclusions: “The value of the merit system is jeopar- 


dized if the public is not prepared to receive it. . . . A system 
established by federal edict or administrative pressure can- 
not endure. It must stand on its own feet... . The system 


is not an end in itself but a tool to get the right people to do 
the job of getting help to those entitled to it... . ‘Blanket- 
ing-in’ present incumbents cannot be considered as meeting 
sound merit system standards. . . . Whatever the type of 
examination, whether open competitive or qualifying, it 
should be reasonable, practical and related to the specific 
tasks of the position. .. . Service record ratings are essential 
and so are sound dismissal procedures. The public must be 
convinced that the merit system insures qualified personnel 
and protects them on the job only so long as they render efh- 
cient service.” 

The round table on medical care administration, chair- 
man Robert T. Lansdale of New York, gave a morning to 
the discussion of methods of providing physician’s services 
for those awkwardly described as the “medically indigent.” 
This was essentially an exchange of experience on the great 
variety of experimentation going on over the country. An 
afternoon was given to the subject, “Determination of Eligi- 
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bility for Tax Supported Medical Care,” with emphasis on 
the dangers of applying the same standards for medical 
care as are used in determining eligibility for general relief. 
The whole discussion indicated that the process of clarify- 
ing principles for the organization and administration of 
public medical care has gone farther than the development 
of effective and practical methods of rendering such care 
and that much study and correlation of experience remains 
to be done. 

The round table on “supervision as a tool of administra- 
tion,” led by Benjamin E. Youngdahl, formerly of Minne- 
sota now at Washington University, brought out a swelling 
tide of discussion that ran through case loads, staff develop- 
ment, “categorical complexities,” staff relationships, “mass 
controls,” and so on. About all that came clear was that 
supervision means different things to different people, and 
that the role of the supervisor will never be defined until 
there is a thoroughgoing analysis of the job in its local set- 
ting. The question of what it takes to make a good super- 
visor brought out so many “‘musts” in the way of personal 
qualities that discouragement over finding such paragons 
settled over the meeting until some one cheerily put in 
“Well, believe it or not, we do have some good supervisors.” 


HE round table on public relations, led by J. Milton 

Patterson of Maryland, agreed that “good administra- 
tion from the boss down is the keystone of good relations 
with the public,” but was not in entire accord as to the 
practical virtues of a planned program under specialized 
direction. There were those who held that interpretation— 
and no one liked the word very much—could only reach its 
full potentialities when awareness of it was in the blood 
stream of every member of the staff. How to get it there 
was another question. Since it was admitted that what was 
everybody’s job was likely to be nobody’s, the two “schools 
of thought” presently agreed on a combination of method 
as most desirable, with responsibility lodged with a compe- 
tent member of the staff to keep the wheels of interpreta- 
tion turning and the “blood stream’’ nourished. 

Throughout the entire discussion, the strategic impor- 
tance of board members was emphasized, not only as inter- 
preters of the agency to the public but of the public to the 
agency. “Interpretation runs two ways and agency staffs 
‘need to understand the public and its actions and reactions 
quite as much as the public needs to understand the 
agency.” 

The round table on administrative expenses for public 
assistance, chairman C. Rufus Rorem of Chicago, sounded 
technical, but as a matter of fact it struck into one of the 
major complications of public welfare administration: how 
to reconcile the statutory definition of administrative costs 
- with costs in the economic sense. The Social Security Board 
has not set up detailed criteria as to what may or may not 
be included in administrative cost data for matching pur- 
poses, and the principles by which particular items are re- 
garded are so broad that almost anything can be challenged, 
and is. Like most of the other round tables this one discov- 
ered “a great need” for better understanding on the part of 
the public and for “much further study” in the adaptation 
of traditional methods to public assistance administration. 

Fortunately this conference was so planned that there was 
time enough for people to get together for meetings on 
topics outside but related to the regular program. One of 
these was on the current study of medical social work in 
public agencies being made under the aegis of the APWA. 
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William Hodson, new president of the APWA, since 1934 
commissioner of the Department of Welfare, New York City 


Here the discussion raged far into the night with abundant 
indications that the professional workers in the field are 
not of one mind in their conception of their place in the 
public program, 

Another extra-curricular meeting, a dinner, was called 
by the steering committee of the division of government 
and social work of the American Association of Social 
Workers. Here were discussed the problems of federal legis- 
lation in 1940, plans for study of problems of state legisla- 
tion on such issues as “work or starve” and alien restric- 
tions, and plans for “further development of professional 
consensus on fundamental issues of social policy.” 

Still another offside meeting, small but vigorous, talked 
over the pros and cons of organization “to meet profes- 
sional needs,”’ of the many thousand social workers on the 
job who technically fail to qualify for membership in the 
AASW, who are not now affliated with the trade union 
movement, but who are aware of the usefulness of organiza- 
tion as a means of professional development. The experience 
of the Florida Association of Social Workers and of the 
Connecticut Public Welfare Association was cited and a 
tentative committee headed by Arthur W. Potts of Indiana 
was urged to go ahead, but to keep in mind that organiza- 
tion grows best. from the bottom up. 

This conference had a good time and hated to quit. Its 
last meeting on a Sunday morning was its largest, and long 
after the final gavel fell, people still had their heads togeth- 
er fighting the battle of the merit system. It left the APWA 
with its hands full. Practically every group in the confer- 
ence asked for something, a special study, perhaps, a follow- 
up committee, action of one kind or another. Happily the 
APWA has obtained funds for an enlargement of its field 
services and, under the leadership of its new officers—Wil- 
liams Hodson of New York, president, and Loula Dunn 
of Alabama, vice-president—and the guidance of its execu- 
tive director, Fred K. Hoehler, is in a strategic position to 
carry on vigorously in a year which holds many promises of 
progress along with inevitable growing pains. 


The Living Spirit of Florence Kelley 


By PAUL KELLOGG 


In celebrating its fortieth anniversary, the National Con- 


sumers League did honor to Mrs. Kelley and welcomed 
successors who have caught her torch and carry it forward 
—Josephine Roche as president, Mary Dublin as secretary. 
Here are some informal glimpses of the woman who, as 
perhaps no one else in her time, helped strengthen the foot- 
holds of American democracy under the new stresses of 
industrialism. 


HROUGH the years, my office at The Survey was 

next my brother’s. When chimes of laughter broke 

out in Arthur’s room we could be sure that Mrs. 
Kelley had come over from the Consumers League and that 
the Irish in the two of them was at it again. It did not mat- 
ter how grim an indictment she might be forging for our 
pages at the time. That was the way with her—wrath and 
gayety kindling from the same inner flame. 

This came back to me recently when I thumbed through 
an article Florence Kelley wrote for us twelve years ago, 
reminiscent of the smallpox epidemic which scotched the 
sweatshops of Chicago on the heels of the World’s Fair of 
1892-3. Now the only contribution of the purblind Illinois 
Manufacturers Association of that epoch was to try to ham- 
string her factory inspectors when they ran down bundles 
of infected clothing. Yet she was striving to protect not 
only the lives of the workers but the safety of the whole 
Middlewest. And alongside her article was one by Arthur 
Kellogg reporting the great Mississippi flood of 1927; por- 
traying Herbert Hoover’s vigorous leadership in relief and 
rehabilitation. He gauged how a program, limited to put- 
ting things back where they were, was missing the chance to 
give a lift to life in bottomlands—deep not only in mud 
and water but in the caked misery of decades of neglect. 
There you have it. The same insight which finds laughter 
in the human comedy can cut through plague and flood, 
wrong and injury, and lay their enduring problems bare. 


RS. KELLEY was one of a group of expert contribut- 
ing editors drawn together by Edward T. Devine at 
the turn of the century. Until her death over thirty years 
later, her freely given time, ideas and writings made up an 
unbroken strand in the skein of the good fortune of Survey 
Associates. What she wrote was sheer joy to two young 
newspapermen just out of the city room—crisp, fact-riveted 
copy, with clarity, grasp and vigorous thrust to it. Invari- 
ably the typewriting was interlarded in a firm characteristic 
hand, with new materials that buttressed some point, or a 
turn of phrase that packed a surprise. 

Late one winter’s afternoon I made off on the Third 
Avenue Elevated with just such a manuscript of hers, only 
to find it gone when I reached our downtown printers. 
True she might have a carbon, but that could not restore 
the hours of labor she had put on revision; and even then 
she had a certain formidableness for a newcomer. 

My only clue was that it had been brushed out of my 
overcoat pocket when, in getting off at the Brooklyn Bridge, 
I breasted the streams of homegoers. Back I ran and milled 
head-down through the crowds. It seemed more and more 
of a wild goose chase—and then I dived for a trampled 
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piece of paper. Sure enough, it was hers. And after that, till 
the crowds thinned, I stumbled clockwise and counter- 


clockwise through the push until I had retrieved every page. 


of it—dirty, torn, patriotic in its smears of our native chew- 
ing tobaccos. Treasure trove; yet no fit thing for a lady’s 
desk. I retyped it that night; but the last page had been 
ripped diagonally across, and half of it was gone. 

When I turned up with my tell-tale exhibit next morn- 
ing, Mrs. Kelley rose to the escapade as if she had always 
hankered to write for the multitude, even if not for their 


feet. Her sportsmanship in refashioning the mutilated con-_ 


clusion made me her admirer for life. 


T was on a snowy morning after Christmas in 1891 that 


Miss Addams opened the front door at Hull-House. - 


She had a fat pudgy baby on her arm belonging to the cook, 


who was behindhand with breakfast. There were two peo- © 
ple on her doorstep—one was Mr. Henry Standing Bear, a , 


Kickapoo Indian, who had lost his job with a vendor of 
hair tonic and was camping out under a wooden sidewalk. 
The other was Mrs. Florence Kelley. 


Less than two years later, her investigations had led to 


the enactment of the first Illinois factory act, and her ap-— 


pointment by Governor Altgeld to head its enforcement. 


Chief Inspector Kelley shortly turned up at the office of the — 


district attorney of Cook County to lay the evidence before . 


him in the case of an eleven-year-old boy, illegally engaged — 


to gild cheap picture frames by means of a poisonous fluid. 


The boy had lost the use of his right arm. It was paralyzed. | 
There was as yet no workmen’s compensation law; no pro- . 
hibition of juvenile work in hazardous occupations—only - 
the penalty under the new act of a $20 fine for employing | 


a child without the prescribed working paper. 


The brisk young politician in office turned Mrs. Kelley | 
down flat. This case concerned what he called a “‘two-by- » 
six picture-frame maker,” but who knew if she wouldn’t be » 


asking him next to bring suit against Marshall Field ? 
He wrought better than he knew. That day Mrs. Kelley 


registered as a student at Northwestern University Law . 


School. Thus began the novitiate of one of the most creative 
legal minds we have had in this country, her clients the 
women and children drawn by our new industrialization 
into dangers more devastating than anything the frontier 
had known. 


There is something structural about the legal mind. , 


That, I suppose, is why your crusty reactionary on the 
bench is so handy in heaping up obstructive traditions. But 
that same bent gives the creative lawyer or jurist an engi- 


neer’s talent in sapping and mining such barricades and , 
opening the way for progress. In such wise, Mrs. Kelley ; 
wrought with some of the most gifted of their kind—with | 


Judge Mack, Justice Brandeis, Secretary Baker, Justice 
Frankfurter, to name only four. That is why, in gauging 
our nationwide advances in law and administration under 
the New Deal, whether in setting maximum hours or mini- 
mum wages, in safeguarding children, in the sociab insur- 


ances or industrial relations, we find her tool marks on pav- ; 


ing stones all along the road they have come. 
When we consider how slender were the funds Mrs. 
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Kelley and her associates in the National Consumers League 
had to work with over the years, the materials they have 
turned out in comparison with great research bodies are 
impressive. Outstanding were Josephine Goldmark’s studies 
of the consequences to wage earning women of night work, 
long hours and overstrain. These massed the scientific testi- 
mony of the world for those briefs with which, as a Boston 
lawyer, Louis D. Brandeis overthrew entrenched mind-sets 
and hoary decisions of the courts. 

As an editor, I should like to lay alongside Mrs. Kelley’s 
insight and acumen her amazing powers in firsthand obser- 
vation. In all her spirited and challenging writings for The 
Survey we never, so far as I can recall, had to take back one 
ot her statements. There was often a dither of bluster and 
criticism, but her facts held. 

Back in the nineties she won her spurs as Chicago direc- 
tor for Carroll D. Wright’s ground-breaking study of the 
slums of great cities. Those earliest Hull-House “Maps and 
Papers” show her meticulous care in gathering, adding and 
dividing human items. Now one of the most treacherous 
saws that has come down to us is that two and two always 
make four. As Mrs. Kelley soon discovered, that proposi- 
tion in simple arithmetic is loaded when confronted with 
realities. It may hold for two, but does not hold even for 
three. When three explosions in an industrial district injure, 
say, three workmen on the average, it does not make six, 
but nine casualties. The economic loss hangs on the length 
of their incapacity, on whether they are cripples for life. 
Counting wives and children, a score or more may suffer 
from this multiplication of misery. It is through their rela- 
tions, then, that things take on significance; and in this sort 
of social algebra, Mrs. Kelley’s talents approached genius 
when, as a forerunner, she grappled with industrial acci- 
dents and diseases. 

In 1907-9, she was one of three advisors of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey, our close-range study of life and Jabor in the 
American steel district. Most of us were much younger; we 
spent months at it; and how we rose to what she unearthed 
in a few swift days! At an early age, her father had taken 
her to a glass-house at night during their Visit to Pitts- 
burgh; and, child as she was of a privileged home, she never 
forgot the sight of the “blowers dogs,” small boys who 
worked dangerously in the pits. Now, years later, she found 
their like still on the night shift in the pits at Sharpsburg. 
Her assessment of factory inspection in Pennsylvania was 
at once one of the most drastic and constructive sections of 
our findings. 


ae were not exotic causes of hers. They sprang 
from her warmest human concerns. I can see her now 
in the vigor and charm of my first encounters with her— 
and especially one day when she called me to her office to 
meet the lovely young daughter whose death was so soon to 
wring her heart. I recall her pride when, after one of his 
youthful adventures, John Kelley turned up from a con- 
struction camp in the Far West with some “bunkhouse stor- 
ies” which Ida Tarbell told her had all the promise of his 
later achievements as a writer. And I knew of the glow she 
¢} felt at a Harvard commencement when ‘“Ko”—Nicholas 
| Kelley, who was to keep the name a force in the Consumers 
League—showed her the Hull-House key which, unknown 
to his mother, he had carried since he was a boy. 

There is another human equation that I would under- 
‘| score, and that is the dauntlessness of Florence Kelley. 
| As a student, her clear eyes, on her overseas visit to the 
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Black Country and in her contacts with Pennsylvania mill 
towns, had impressed her that neither free trade as prac- 
tised in England nor the tariff protection that had become 
the American creed, in themselves and of themselves were 
sufficient controls to make capitalism safe for people. In her 
association with the international students at Zurich, she 
caught their enthusiasm for socialism and was one of the 


-first translators of Engels, the young manufacturer, friend 


and associate of Marx. Yet she was not blind to certain 
fundamental differences between the Old World and the 
New. She was to write in middle life: “Mine was after all 
an American background; those youthful years of talk with 
Father had whetted whatever discernment nature had given 
me; and those differences were to determine my later think- 
ing.” Nor did she forget her father’s charge—industrialist 
as he was—that his generation had its hands full in enhanc- 
ing the production of wealth in the United States; it would 
be for hers to grapple with the problems of its just distri- 
bution. 

So, in due course, there were doctrinaire leaders of the 
early socialist movement here who repudiated Mrs. Kelley. 
To them, forward change could come only if the pendulum 
first swung back into worse depths of distress. She herself 
was not to be stayed from fighting for better conditions, 
here and now. So, in turn, her championship of protective 
labor legislation galled the old-thinking chief of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and subjected her to mean attack. 
To him, workers should look to the union hall for gains, 
not to a state capital. She stuck to her last. And so in a hun- 
dred situations, rugged industrial interests, balked by the 
new force for human conservation which she personified, 
made reprisal upon her. She went ahead. 

Mrs. Kelley’s robust tenacity is something which a new 
generation, experiencing the rough knocks of new times, 
can take to heart. “Courage! Go on!” is the message she 
would want to give to such come-after-hers as Josephine 
Roche, Lucy Mason, Mary Dublin. Nor was she satisfied 
with just looking after herself. Her mantle must have lain 
lightly on the shoulders of Eleanor Roosevelt last month 
when the mistress of the White House stood up for the 
leaders of the American Youth Congress before the Dies 
Committee. Or rather made just sitting down beside them 
a gesture of sheer nerve, friendliness and ancient freedoms. 

The National Consumers League is observing its for- 
tieth anniversary. Nonetheless when it comes to counting 
time—or making it count—the years spent do not hold a 
patch to the years gained. What should be celebrated are 
the years salvaged for young and growing bodies and minds 
through child labor legislation; years released to hard- 
pressed women and mothers through acts that cut out night 
work and cut down the working day and the working week; 
years of poverty eased by compensation laws; years of live- 
lihood fortified through minimum wage laws. The total of 
these salvaged years runs into centuries on centuries. Under- 
neath them is a simple and abiding challenge: to bring such 
gains—and more of their kind—state by state and nation- 
ally, within the reach of workers everywhere. 

Back in the twenties, and then only after much coaxing 
by all concerned, I persuaded Mrs. Kelley to undertake 
some informal articles on her experiences with life that 
might become the chapters of an autobiography. Five were 
written, which in their candor and engagingness remain a 
glorious fragment of the daring and bounteous adventure of 
a great American woman. 

My belief is that the full story of Florence Kelley’s life 
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and work would count today as never before; that it should 
be written now while those who lived and worked with her 
may help. Her Survey articles told of a Philadelphia child- 
hood which bore the impress of a gracious Quaker mother 
and a father, type American of the decades following the 
Civil War; friend to Lincoln, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. They told of her home 
schooling, her graduation from Cornell when women were 
first admitted to American universities, her studies at Zur- 
ich. They told of her eight years at Hull-House, of her ad- 
ministrative and legislative activivies as the first woman to 
be chief factory inspector of an American state. But they 
only bring us to the threshold of her major span as the in- 
domitable secretary of the National Consumers League— 
when she vibrated between sleeping cars and her home with 
Lillian D. Wald at the Henry Street Settlement in New 
York; when her province was every state capital, with 
Washington thrown in. 


[es me tell of something in that time which those who 
come after Mrs. Kelley may take to heart when they, 
too, stumble or are sore beset. This goes back to the morn- 
ing Miss Wald and “Sister” Kelley talked at breakfast at 
Henry Street and the creative idea of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau sprang from their lips. To get it was a seven-years 
fight in Congress. 

The scene shifts to a reception room at the White House 
where, to speed the cause, President Theodore Roosevelt 
was to give a hearing to the friends of the children. They 
were all there, Felix Adler and Edgar Gardner Murphy, 
Paul M. Warburg, Julia C. Lathrop and the rest—filing 
in in a solemn queue that circled the room and waited. 

The President was conferring with some Senators in an 
adjoining room. As these finally came out he caught two of 
them by the shoulders, wheeled around with his back to the 
new delegation, and in his shrill voice confided a story of 
family church-going that put his wife’s denomination at 
mirthful disadvantage to his own. 

Now it was not until his Bull Moose days that T. R. 
threw himself behind those ideas of social justice so close to 
Mrs. Kelley’s thought. Hitherto she had taken his states- 
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manship with a powerful grain of salt; and now she was 
outraged to have him first turn his back on people who had 
come pleading the cause of childhood and next raise a laugh 
at expense of his womenfolk. She knew her own vehemence ; 
and rather than burst out with something that might dis- 
grace the delegation and bring all their cherished plans to 
naught—she bolted. The President swung round with, 
“Who is that woman?” 

But Mrs. Kelley was already through the door. The 
hearing went on without her and to good effect—though 
she did not know for sure until she had spent an anguished 
hour alone at her hotel. 

Shift again, to Mrs. Kelley’s small office in the Charities 
Building in New York. It is several years later, with Colo- 
nel Roosevelt, now a private citizen, back from the hunt in 
Africa and established in the adjoining building as contrib- 
uting editor of The Outlook. One morning a messenger 
waits on Mrs. Kelley. Would she be in her office at twelve? 


If so, Colonel Roosevelt would like the privilege of calling 


upon her. And promptly at high noon she could hear him 
from afar whishing down the hall. Met in the tiny recep- 
tion space, he was taken with dignity into Mrs. Kelley’s 
more tiny cubicle and offered the one chair squeezed in for 
visitors. To her dismay, he sat back heartily against the 
thin partition. She had reason to surmise that her secretary 
in the next cubicle was human enough to be kneeling with 
an ear against the other side. And what if the ex-President 
should break through? 

What brought him there came out soon enough—a moot) 
point that was setting The Outlook office at sixes and sev- 
ens. The editor, Dr. Lyman Abbott, cherished the feelings 
of his deceased wife against woman suffrage. Colonel Roose- 
velt, with his keen sense of the public temper, was all for 
coming out for it. Hence the tension. Conferences had got- 
ten nowhere—until someone suggested that they each ap- 
point a woman of his choice to negotiate a solution. 

No sooner said than done. Here was Editor Roosevelt 
come to sign up as his personal champion the one woman 
in the United States who had squarely turned her back on 
his and marched out of the White House. 

Sure it was, T.R. was a rare one at picking and choosing. 


Jail’s Fangs 


By WILLIAM J. ELLIS 


Commissioner, New Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies 


ITHIN the past year a single, determined county 

W judge of the common pleas court has simplified 
the age old jail problem in his New Jersey county 

with such success that his plan is already being copied by 
another judge in another county. These incidents demon- 
strate the validity of the recently advanced argument that 
jail populations can be and ought to be reduced far below 
their usual proportions. [See “Let’s Abolish the County 
Jail,” by Joseph Fulling Fishman and Vee Terrys Perl- 
man, Survey Graphic, January 1939.] : 
The faults of the common jail are many. Yet common 
jails survive, and probably will continue to survive indefi- 
nitely for a number of reasons, one of which is the en- 


trenched position they hold within the political patronage 
system. 


§ 


Major criticisms of the usual jail—and there are notable 
exceptions of course—run something like this: 


They herd persons of all types and age, novices and hard- 
ened criminals, those held for trial and those convicted, the 
sick and the well, into a single congregate institution. 

They have no adequate program of physical or mental 
treatment, work, recreation, education or other worthwhile 
activity. 

They promote habits of idleness, sex perversion, vice, and 
criminality, thus constituting on the whole our most infamous 
“school for crime.” 

Their equipment and management frequently are 
disgraceful. - 


It was revulsion from these and other factors affecting 
the jail system which determined a judge in a semi-rural 
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New Jersey county to act. His opportunity came with the 
commitment of six hoboes captured as the freight train 
on which they were riding entered the yards at the county’s 
principal town. The hoboes had been arrested by a local 
constable, hailed before one justice of the peace on charges 
of disorderly conduct, then before another on charges of 
vagrancy. Both J.P.’s entered jail sentences. Then the 
constable loaded the six men in his car, drove to the county 
seat a dozen miles away, deposited his charges at the jail, 
and rendered separate bills for fees, mileage, and sundries 
for each prisoner. More than $100 of county money was 
paid out for the arrest and conviction of these six men. 

On hearing what had happened the judge sent for the 
prisoners and reviewed their convictions. The retrials 
brought discharges, reprimand of the local officials con- 
cerned, and attendant publicity to the evils inherent in the 
fee system of compensating officials of the petit courts and 
constabulary. 


The judge then decided to review the convictions of each. 


of the fourteen other “guests” then resident in the county 
jail. His reviews brought release to nine of them, and 
reduced the jail population to the lowest number in years. 
The five cases left were those for which immediate disposi- 
tion did not appear feasible. 

The judge’s next step was to notify the jailer and all 
justices of the peace in the county that thereafter he would 
review routinely every case committed to the jail. A full 
report must be filed within twenty-four hours of imposi- 
tion of a jail sentence. 


HAT has been the result? A county jail which for 

several years had an average daily population of twen- 
ty-three inmates reduced the average to three for the first 
eight months of 1939. During that period the jail was 
entirely empty on ten occasions, a situation which had 
not occurred for the past one hundred years. 

Has the county suffered a crime wave as a result of the 
judge’s leniency? Not at all! The community approves the 
policy and the method. 

Most inmates of county jails are common drunks for 

whom it is an accepted principle that jail offers no cure. 
Their problem is one for probation officers and social work- 
ers rather than for jailers. Others, aside from prisoners 
awaiting trial for serious offenses, often are husbands 
arrested for non-support. The present policy calls for sen- 
tencing this type of offender to a salty term in the state 
prison and then suspending sentence for as long as the 
errant spouse performs his duty to his dependents. By this 
means public funds are relieved from supporting the 
offender while he plays unending games of pinochle down 
at the jail, and from the usually inevitable consequence 
of providing relief for the family during the jail term. 
This program is effective because most errant husbands, 
who have become more or less indifferent to a jail term, 
are terrified at the prospect of a prison sentence. 
' Although the review of jail commitments began only 
last November, comparison of commitments for the first 
eight months of 1939 with the first eight months of 1938 
shows that it is now much more difficult than formerly 
to get into this county’s jail—or to stay in. In 1938—Jan- 
uary to September—commitments numbered 258; in 1939, 
150—a drop of 108. More rapid discharge of inmates 
through prompt trial and disposition of cases by other than 
jail sentences also has helped to bring about the remarkable 
decrease in average daily jail population. 
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A county jail thus used loses a great deal of its signifi- 
cance as an anti-social factor in the community. Fewer 
persons are exposed to it and these for shorter periods. In 
effect it becomes a detention station utilized almost exclu- 
sively to hold persons unable to provide bail pending trial 
and sentence. With action of the court expedited by means 
of weekly special sessions, and with frequent release of 
prisoners on their own recognizance, the jail population 
on any day tends to be minimal or even non-existent. 

As the judge’s program developed, it became necessary 
to establish the first full time probation department that 
the county has had. Money saved in boarding prisoners at 
the jail and in caring for their dependents offered the tax- 
payers ample offset for the additional expense of the court. 
The new probation officer, responsible not only for the 
supervision of persons committed to his care but for the 
collection of fines as well, turned back to the county treas- 
urer over $500 in collections in the first two months of his 
employ. 

The judge’s latest plan is to form a citizen’s committee 
of volunteers to counsel and assist the probation officer. 
The efforts of this group, made up of outstanding citizens, 
would be directed primarily at finding and developing jobs 
for probationers and otherwise assisting with their adjust- 
ment in the community. Realizing that lack of a job at 
a crucial moment often has spurred a youth into conflict 
with the law, the judge is acting in characteristic fashion 
to provide jobs for such youngsters. 

The experiment of this New Jersey county serves graphi- 
cally to point up the evils inherent in the fee system of 
compensating minor peace officers and members of the local 
judiciary. Often such officials become more interested in 
the fees they are able to garner than in preserving the peace 
or administering equitable justice. The experiment also 
serves to show that the judge of the county court can 
quickly let the light of publicity in on these evils so that 
public opinion will support a more intelligent handling of 
offenders. 


S noted in the beginning of this article, the common 
pleas judge of another New Jersey county has been 
interested in a somewhat similar effort. He has reviewed 
initially the commitments of some twenty-eight inmates 
of the jail in his county and discharged half of them. He 
also is responsible for the drafting and introduction of a 
bill passed by the New Jersey legislature permitting judges 
of the court of common pleas to review, on their own mo- 
tion, any sentence of a minor court. 

Although the jail as an institution has been under fire 
for upwards of a hundred years, it is so deeply entrenched 
that progress towards its elimination or reform is excep- 
tionally slow. Year in and year out most jails operate 
on the ancient pattern, spawning new crops of confirmed 
criminals and blocking progress in the application of human 
understanding and skilled preventive and rehabilitative 
work in the handling of delinquents. The very fact that 
organized opposition to such progress continues on the part 
of jail officers, justices of the peace, constables, and others 
who see the jail as a source of income and patronage, calls 
for a new mode of attack. The strategy adopted by these 
two county judges offers more hope for immediate and 
sustained progress than any other specific form of proposal 
recently advanced. If we can’t reform the jails we can 
keep them so nearly empty that they hold no serious threat 
to the growing youth of their communities. 


What Is Starvation? 


By HELEN CODY BAKER 


HE City of Chicago numbers three and a half mil- 

lion people. Within that great city lies a smaller 

one about the size of Memphis—the city on relief. 
Its population is 245,000 souls-"Telling the truth about 
the smaller city to the larger one, getting the facts across 
to Chicago’s vast, indifferent, radio-listening, newspaper- 
reading public, is a colossal and difficult task that has 
grown steadily more difficult, year after year, with each 
recurring “crisis.” 

In the early depression years interest was keen and 
there was an immediate response to stories of human suf- 
fering. But as “emergency” followed ‘emergency’ the 
public gradually acquired immunity. The very size of the 
problem, the continuous reiteration of case loads that ran 
into hundreds of thousands and the sight of millions on 
millions of dollars being poured into a seemingly bottom- 
less pit resulted, by and large, in a hardening of the 
sympathetic arteries or a positive allergy to the whole 
question. 

In the past few months, hopelessness has been replaced 
among many responsible people by an irritable scepticism. 
They wanted facts, and the facts we had were not enough. 
It wasn’t enough to tell that the Illinois Emergency Re- 
lief Commission had carefully worked out a standard bud- 
get for a dependent family; that the ‘“minimum adequate” 
budget of the Chicago Relief Administration, even when 
the clients got all of it, was considerably lower than the 
IERC budget; that in the late summer and early fall of 
1939, citizens of our city on relief were only receiving 
65 percent of the CRA “minimum,” which was just 
about 44 percent of what the IERC thought a dependent 
family needed. 

“How much is that,” they asked, “for a family of four?” 
And when we told them, “It’s $36.50 a month for a 
father, mother, fifteen-year-old boy and thirteen-year-old 
girl,” the answer was often, ‘“Well, they won’t starve on 
$36.50 a month.” 

So it was up to us to prove that people really were starv- 
ing. Starvation seems to be the one thing that Chicago 
can’t accept for the people in its city on relief. A news- 
paper editor put one of his best reporters on the relief beat 
and wrote me, after a number of visits had been made, 
that he doubted if there was actual starvation. “There is 
some evidence of undernourishment,” he said, “but even 
of this we cannot be quite certain.” 


IN THE EFFORT TO BE “QUITE CERTAIN’? WE MADE A 
study. Up to this point the “we” in this story has referred 
to Chicago’s social workers. Here it narrows down to the 
health division of the Council of Social Agencies, which 
appointed a subcommittee to get the facts about what was 
actually happening, last September, to families in our city 
on relief. The study was made by the Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund, with the cooperation of twenty- 
four public and private agencies whose daily work brought 
them closely in touch with the CRA relief rolls. Hos- 
pitals, clinics, settlements, and the Infant Welfare Society 
of Chicago did the bulk of the fact finding. Staff members 
of these agencies, equipped with simple questionnaires, in- 
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terviewed responsible members of 744 CRA families, 
asking such questions as these: 
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When did you receive your last relief check? 

How much do you pay for rent? 

What do you owe for rent, fuel, electricity, clothing? 

How much of these foods did you buy during the past week: 
fresh milk, vegetables, lean meat, eggs, fruit? 


The cooperating agencies jumped at the chance to get 
these facts, and most of them were gathered in less than 
two weeks. Complete information was secured from 512 


.CRA families. The tabulating and assembling was done 


swiftly, and here are our answers to the sceptics: 


61 percent of these families spent less than half as much 
money for food as is needed for an adequate diet at minimum 
cost. 

82 percent had to pay more rent than the amount allowed 
in the CRA budget. : 

54 percent exceeded the CRA allowance for fuel. q 

43 percent found it necessary to buy clothing, in addition | 
to the CRA clothing allowance and to some clothing distribu- — 
ted from the WPA workshop. / 

77 percent of the families interviewed were in debt. 

And other facts equally pertinent and poignant. 


Very simply and reasonably, in the body of the study, 
these facts are interpreted. If you must pay more rent 
than your budgeted relief allowance, and if your relief 
allowance includes no other items than rent, food and 
fuel, how do you pay your rent? Obviously, you tighten 
your belt and use the food money. If you need soap, or 
think you need it, and your budget includes nothing for 
cleaning supplies, with what do you buy soap? The food 
money, again. If you must have shoes and stockings, where 
do you get them? Of course, from the food money. And 
what do you do when you have done your best with your 
$36.50 a month? You go in debt. Or you starve. 

Even the “minimum adequate” budget of the CRA (we 
are calling it the “skeleton budget” now in Chicago) is 
38 percent lower than public relief in New York City, 
44 percent lower than St. Louis, 47 percent lower than 
Detroit. The study makes this quite plain. 

We have sent it to the metropolitan and neighborhood 
newspapers, to our city, county and state officials, to all 
member agencies of the Council of Social Agencies, to 
many of our leading physicians, to the presidents of our 
business, civic and social clubs, to anyone else who can 
use it. We believe that it answers the question, “Is any- 
body really starving in Chicago?” 


WHAT IS STARVATION? Wepster’s DicTrIONARY TELLS 
us: “To starve: to perish with hunger. . . . Hence, to suf- 
fer from any want. To be in need.” 

Things are a bit better now. We have 80 percent instead 
of 65 percent, of the CRA “skeleton” budget. Free milk 
is being distributed to families on relief. But there ~still 
seems no reasonable doubt that, according to the Webster 
definition, clients of the Chicago Relief Administration 
are really starving. And the worst of the winter ahead. 
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MISS BAILEY GOES VISITING 


“When Old People Won’t Stay Put” 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


around her. Now it began to get down her neck and 

in her ears. And she couldn’t say a word, not even 
“Oh, for heaven’s sake!’ For she was a guest, invited to 
listen in at this meeting of welfare officials as they discussed 
the grave interstate problem of old people who won’t stay 
put. No one asked Miss Bailey for her opinion and she 
didn’t offer it, although she had several, along with a stock 
of stories about her gay old Uncle Al whose wandering foot 
had created a family saga. 

In spite of her slightly ribald memories of Uncle Al, Miss 
Bailey realized that this was serious business, an effort to 
find an administrative procedure by which common sense 
and “‘old folks as people” would not be lost in a labyrinth of 
complicated, often conflicting laws. Again and again, as the 
discussion went on, Miss Bailey felt the weight of the old 
poor laws pressing down on the new concept of security. 
She well knew how these old laws bore down on “‘paupers,”’ 
how they colored the whole fabric of relief, but she had 
hoped that the old folks, in the slender security that the new 
laws gave them, had escaped from some of the old rigors. 
Well, she was wrong as usual. Tradition did not yield so 
quickly to new philosophy, not when “the poor” were con- 
cerned. Old people had their “security” as long as they 
stayed put, but let them for any reason, good or bad, venture 
to cross state or even town lines and it became entangled in 
a maze of laws, practices and policies that differed with 
every state in the union, Security, contrary to the hopes of 
at least some of its sponsors in baptism, does not follow the 
individual but stays in the place where the law and his 
sixty-fifth birthday found him, 

As the meeting went on and experience followed experi- 
ence, Miss Bailey began to feel a certain crooked admiration 
for the ingenuity with which wandering old feet had been 
shackled. Uncle Al, she decided, had died none too soon. 
Old individualist that he was, he’d have roared the roof off 
at some of the practices abroad in the land of the free. 

“Why, in my state,’ said a man from a proud common- 
wealth with traditions as stern as its rockbound coast, “the 
old folks can’t even move across a town line, let alone a 
state line. We have a case—three cases really—three old 
sisters who live in three different towns but not more than 
twelve miles apart. They want to live together, and by pool- 
ing their allowances they could get along quite comfortably. 
But the law won’t let them. Each has her settlement in the 
town where old age overtook her and she must stick to it 
or lose her allowance. If she moved across a town line it 
would take her five years to gain settlement there and be 
eligible for assistance. It doesn’t make much sense but that’s 
our law, and there isn’t anything we can do about it.” 

There was general agreement that it didn’t make sense 
but not that nothing could be done about it, for at least one 
state, as its representative was quick to point out, had done 
something—simply by bookkeeping. Its old folks were free 
to move anywhere they chose within the state. The county 
of residence paid their allowance and reported that fact to 
the state department which charged it up to the county of 
settlement until such time as the oldster had lived a year in 


NOR an hour Miss Bailey had felt the red tape rising 
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the place of his choice and thereby gained a new settlement. 
In short, the state welfare department maintained a sort of 
clearing house—all done by bookkeeping—by which the old 
person retained his settlement and the “county of origin” 
fulfilled its responsibility to him until his new settlement 
was legally established. 

“Now why,” Miss Bailey asked the man beside her, 
“wouldn’t that system work on the federal level, with the 
Social Security Board doing the bookkeeping and charging 
the old people to their state of legal settlement until they 
fulfilled the requirements of the state where they chose to 
live? After all, most of the old people prefer to stay put. 
The few who want to move usually have a good reason.”’ 

The neighbor admitted that the idea sounded good. But 
there were forty-eight practical reasons why it wouldn’t 
work, he said, forty-eight states with panoplies of laws that 
buttressed all their fears and jealousies and ironclad tradi- 
tions. In the honeymoon days of the social security program 
it was hoped that the states all would fall in line with a 
uniform settlement law with a time requirement of perhaps 
a year, thus ironing out many points of conflict among them. 
‘That hope was short lived. To be sure, many states that had 
required long residence, even up to ten years, reduced the 
time to five years, the maximum set by the Social Security 
Act, but on the other hand certain of the relatively “liberal” 
states took the opportunity to tighten up their requirements. 
In the end, confusion and conflict remained unchanged. 

Since it seemed hopeless to get forty-eight states to change 
their cherished laws, went on Miss Bailey’s neighbor, the 
effort now among people who saw beyond their noses in such 
matters was to effect agreements between states on admin- 
istrative practices within their respective laws. “You can 
be tough and consistent or liberal and consistent under the 
same law. It’s all in the way you do it.” 

A few firm shushes discouraged further offside conversa- 
tion and Miss Bailey turned her ears back to the meeting. 


OT even the most liberal states, it seemed, were will- 

ing to let their old folks keep their “security” if they 

stayed out of the state longer than the time originally re- 
quired for settlement. 

“Our people can go off for a year,” said a man from a 
small eastern state, ‘“and we'll send their checks after them 
every month. But at the end of that time they must come 
back. It isn’t always desirable that they should, either from 
their standpoint or ours. But it’s the law. Right now we 
have a case like that. This old lady lived with a big family 
of improvident kin and got along well enough on consider- 
ably less than the maximum allowance. But the grass in the 
other field was greener and the one thing on earth she 
wanted to do was to go to Chicago to live with a daughter 
who, it happened, was on relief. We discouraged the move 
but one fine day the family passed the hat and got enough 
money to put her on the train. The first we knew of it was 
when the Chicago relief people asked us how come. Given 
the accomplished fact we agreed to continue the monthly 
check, with Chicago doing a certain amount of supervising 
of the case. The mother and daughter were apparently very 
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happy together and everything was fine until the end of the 
year approached. The old lady refused flatly to leave her 
daughter and the family in our state refused to have her 
back, let alone taking in the daughter with whom there was 
an old feud. Meantime Chicago reminded us very pointedly 
that the Illinois law requires three years for settlement and 
asked who was going to take care of our old lady in the 
two years still to go. Besides she was liable to require hos- 
pital care at any time, and what about that? 

“Tt looked as if we were on a spot, but the old lady her- 
self went into action, as old ladies will, scraped up the price 
of bus tickets and landed herself and daughter in a furnished 
room half a dozen blocks from our office. We offered to 
put the mother in a nursing home and send the daughter 
back to Chicago where she was entitled to relief. But noth- 
ing doing. The two refused absolutely to be separated and 
if you could forget the law and see them as human beings 
they were right. I don’t hold much with the line, ‘We'll 
starve first,’ but I believe that these two women meant it. 

“Well, that’s about what they’re doing. We’ve raised the 
old lady’s allowance to the maximum, $30 a month, and 
after a year the daughter will be entitled to relief, such as 
it is, in our city. Meantime the two are existing—I don’t 
quite know how. But how much better it would have been 
for everyone if those two women could have stayed in Chi- 
cago, with Illinois picking up the old lady’s assistance where 
we had to put it down, or with us carrying it on till Illinois 
could pick it up.” 

Half a dozen people were on their feet anxious to cap the 
story with cases of their own. A woman got the floor. 


66 E have a couple of old ladies that have worked 

out a reciprocity arrangement of their own that 
has two states bafHed. They are sisters and want to have a 
home together but can’t because they have settlement in 
different states. They discovered, however, that both states 
allow three months ‘visiting’ without any loss of rights. 
So the two old girls broke up their little homes—there 
wasn’t so much to break—and went into boarding houses. 
Now they ‘visit’ each other three months at a time. It isn’t 
what you’d call a stable life and the old girls would lots 
rather have a little house or apartment of their own, but 
at least they are together and that’s what they want. Of 
course, if one of them were to require prompt institutional 
care while she’s in the wrong state there’d be a lot of 
howdy-do. But we’re not bringing that up.” 

All through the discussion it was apparent that a major 
difficulty in keeping old people where the law says they 
belong is the tug of old ties, the sense of “home” that has 
‘nothing to do with time or distance or settlement laws. 
Take old John and Mary Wood, for example, who had 
been born and brought up in a small tree-lined village in 
an eastern state. To them it was always “home,” but under 
the law their home was the flat sun-beaten town in the 
Far West where, by a quirk of fortune, they had spent 
most of their adult life. 

They had been homesick from the minute they got there 
and had lived for the day when they could go “back home.” 
And finally, when their years had established their right 
to “security,” 
plan, so no one told them they couldn’t go. The first the 
county office knew of it was from a letter mailed the day 
they started. They had sold their few belongings and had 
their bus fare to go ‘“‘back home to die.’”’ A cousin still lived 
there and they had old friends who would remember them. 
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they went. They didn’t tell anyone their _ 


They were sorry not to say goodbye, but it was better this 
way. Please send their security check to general delivery. 
They would write again. 

The county office never had anything like that happen 
before and, not knowing what else to do, referred it to the 
state. The state officials thumbed through the law and 
finally decided to ignore the “intent” of the old folks’ de- 
parture and to call it a “visit.”’” By so doing their checks 
could follow them, at least for a time. 


LOWING letters came back from John and Mary. 

The old friends had welcomed them; they had a 

nice little room; it was wonderful to be home. Please send 
the check to such and such an address. 

And then one day came a letter from the state welfare 

department, couched in the language that one state uses with 

another. “We are reliably informed. . . . Kindly advise us 


of your intentions in this matter.” The check from the West , 


had been delayed, old John had fallen sick, and Mary had 
gone to the county welfare office for advice. And so the cor- 
respondence between the two sovereign states began. West- 
ern was willing to keep the checks coming “for a time” but 
wouldn’t be pinned down to a date; Eastern saw the old 
couple as candidates for relief, institutional care and every- 
thing else that the state had very little of, and was for get- 
ting them “back home where they belong” while the getting 
was good. John and Mary were reduced to utter confusion. 

As it turned out old John died while the sovereign states 
were still engaged in polite exchanges, which grew less polite 


over the matter of burial expenses; the cousin took Mary in 


temporarily ; the western state decided that it had better not 
be so “liberal” next time, and old Mary wished she were 
dead. 

Long before the meeting was over, Miss Bailey realized 
that these welfare officials were as impatient as she with the 
red tape imposed on them by clumsy laws. However humane 
and “‘liberal” their intent in administration, they could go so 
far and no farther. They were not even the interpreters of 
the laws. Let them get too far out in front and the hand of 
an attorney general would pluck at their sleeves. Miss Bai- 
ley and others of her ilk, in their easy role of observers, 
could look at the complications of administration, raise 
their critical eyebrows and then walk out. But these off- 
cials had to stick to the job, reconcile all the diverse ele- 
ments and administer the law as the process of democracy 
had framed it. 

These welfare administrators would rise and cheer for 
uniform settlement laws or for abolishing those laws com- 
pletely. But changing the laws of forty-eight states was a 
star to hitch a wagon to, and meantime reciprocal agree- 
ments between states on policies and practices, always with 
the reservation ‘“‘within the law,” held more hope of prog- 
ress here and now. And even that would not be easy. You 
might get ‘“‘gentlemen’s agreements” at the top but would 
they hold at the grass roots—in counties, cities and towns? 

Miss Bailey didn’t know. About all she was sure of was 
that whatever these earnest officials might be able to accom- 
plish in easing the rigors of the law, it would be a good idea 
to pick out right now a good place for her old age, get her- 
self a settlement there, and stay put forever after. 


This is the fourth in the new series of articles in which 
SurRvEY MIDMONTHLY readers renew their acquaintance 
with Miss Bailey and share her seasoned observations of 
social work at the grass roots. 
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Medical Care — And How 


OR almost two years a committee of the American Public Welfare Association, Judge Thomas S. J. Waxter of 
Baltimore, chairman, has been engaged in a study of administration of tax supported medical care for the sick poor. 

[See Medical Care—But How? by Gertrude Sturges, M.D., Survey Midmonthly, May 1938.] Extensive field 
surveys revealed “a pattern confused in its professional and administrative aspects, inadequate to present responsibilities.” 
To meet the need for some formulation of basic policies of organization and administration as a guide to developing 
programs, the committee, after extensive discussions with federal and national agencies, framed a statement, cautiously 
called “tentative,” of “essentials and principles” which was formally approved by the board of directors of the APWA at 
its last meeting. The committee will continue its studies, particularly of methods of rendering tax supported medical services. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


1. It is essential that the administra- 
tion of all preventive and curative ser- 


vice provided directly by tax funds, as 


well as the administration of all pay- 
ments from tax funds to non-govern- 
mental medical agencies and practition- 
ers, be closely related and functionally 
coordinated. Although it is recognized 
that in many jurisdictions it is imprac- 
ticable at the present time to consoli- 
date the administration of all tax sup- 
ported preventive and curative medical 
service in a single governmental de- 
partment, it is essential that coordina- 
tion and integration of the medical care 
administered by different departments 
be obtained through one or more of the 
following or other measures: 


a. The development of a cooperative 
relationship whereby the welfare or oth- 
er department charged by law with pro- 
viding medical care obtains service or 
technical supervision through the depart- 
ment of health and pays for such service 
accordingly. 

b. The official use of the state or 
local health officer, by ex-officio appoint- 
ment or otherwise, in an advisory capa- 
city to welfare or other department car- 
rying the major responsibility for tax 
supported medical care. 

c. The organization of representatives 
of the governmental agencies concerned 
with medical care and welfare into an 
interdepartmental committee, for joint 
planning of official programs and con- 
ference with non-governmental agencies 
and the medical professions. Member- 
ship in interdepartmental committees 
should include governmental agencies re- 
sponsible for providing preventive or cu- 
rative service in general or special hos- 
pitals, clinics or in: the home; and those 
responsible for furnishing medical care 
to special groups e. g., children, the blind. 

d. The utilization of a medical officer 
on the staff of the welfare department or 
other governmental agency primarily con- 
cerned with the administration of medi- 
cal care, in a liaison capacity with other 
governmental departments as well as with 
the non-governmental agencies and the 
medical and allied professions concerned. 


2. The function of the federal author- 
ity should be to assist with financial 
and technical aid and with the main- 
tenance of standards, rather than to 
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administer service. The state authority 
should be responsible either for enough 
assistance to and supervision of local 
administration to insure sufficient ser- 
vice and good standards or for adminis- 
tration on a statewide basis. 

Local administrative units should be 
large enough to permit effective and 
economical administration: this will re- 
quire organization on a countywide 
basis, or of a group of counties on a 
regional basis established by state auth- 
ority or by cooperative agreement. 


3. In planning for and administering 
service, the governmental authority 
should consult with representatives of 
the medical and allied professions (phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses, medical social 
workers and pharmacists) ; of both gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental health 
and welfare agencies and organizations, 
including hospital and health council 
and councils of social agencies; and of 
the groups to be served. 


4. The governmental authority should 
have responsibility for policy, organiza- 
tion and administration. Appropriate 
advice with regard to the purely pro- 
fessional aspects of service should be 
sought from representatives of the med- 
ical professions. 

a. Advice should be sought from each 
professional group, in its own field, for 
the formulation of professional policies 
and standards and of minimum qualifi- 
cations for the practitioners and agen- 
cies who provide service. 

b. The governmental authority should 
be responsible for the adoption of ac- 
ceptable standards and qualifications; 
and for their maintenance by means of 
professional supervision. 


5. Medical programs should be under 
the direction of qualified salaried medi- 
cal officers of the governmental author- 
ity, appointed on the merit basis. 

All professional service should be un- 
der the immediate supervision of quali- 
fied members of the profession con- 
cerned, appointed and remunerated by 
the governmental authority. 


6. To be effective, medical care must be 
part of an adequate program of assist- 


ance. Public medical care must, there- 
fore, be planned in relation to, and 
closely integrated with a general assist- 
ance program providing adequate food, 
shelter, clothing, and other essentials. 
Medical and social treatment for the 
patient should be closely correlated. 


7. Existing facilities and agencies 
should be utilized as fully as is consist- 
ent with good quality of service and 
economy, and new facilities developed 
only where needed. 


8. Reasonable methods and rates of 
payment should be determined by the 
governmental authority after consulta- 
tion with representatives of the profes- 
sions and agencies concerned. 


9. Payment to non-governmental agen- 
cies, such as hospitals and nursing asso- 
ciations, should be based on authorized 
service rendered to individuals. 


10. The governmental authority which 
pays for service should be responsible 
for authorization of care at public ex- 
pense. Persons already accepted for 
maintenance at public expense should 
be accepted, without further investiga- 
tion, for medical care at public expense. 

The determination of medical need 
should be a medical responsibility and 
should precede the determination of 
financial eligibility. Determination of 
eligibility should not delay necessary 
treatment. Policies concerning deter- 
mination of eligibility should be made 
by the public authority after consulta- 
tion with the agencies and. professions 
concerned; and should include agree- 
ment between agencies to avoid dupli- 
cation of investigation. 


11. The governmental authority should 
require records of professional service 
and expenditure from the organizations, 
individuals and agencies concerned in 
providing service, those records to be 
utilized for purposes of professional 
and administrative control, for the cor- 
relation of medical and social treat- 
ment, for future planning and, with 
safeguards for confidential matters, as a 
basis for public information. 
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The Common Welfare 


“Children in a Democracy” 


i 1940, as ten years ago, a White House Conference 
(January 18 to 20) calls together national leaders from 
many fields to consider the nation’s children—the gains in 
knowledge about child health and well-being, what we are 
doing and failing to do for the oncgming American genera- 
tion. As it did in 1930, the U. S. Children’s Bureau has or- 
ganized the conference and the various special committees 
that have brought together materials to serve as the basis of 
discussion, and of plans for action. 

Because of its bearing on the future of “children in a 
democracy” and its import for every aspect of child life in 
America, Survey Midmonthly will devote its February is- 
sue, enlarged and illustrated, to a full report of. the confer- 
ence, to its findings and the program of action which it will 
develop. 


Local Responsibility 


LEVELAND made temporary truce with its relief 

problem by means of $1,050,000 in bonds against de- 
linquent taxes, issued by permission of the Ohio State Board 
of Tax Appeals. This does not cut the knot of local and 
state responsibility for human suffering. Nor is Toledo’s 
action in digging up $273,000 for direct relief and WPA 
sponsorship any more of a solution. 

By the time the Ohio relief crisis became national front- 
page news, political charges and counter charges had cropped 
out so virulently that it was difficult to ascertain what was 
what. Certain facts, however, were not denied by anyone: 
16,000 childless ““employables’’ had been dropped from the 
Cleveland relief rolls in November and the allowances of 
44,000 others had been cut to the equivalent of 51% cents a 
meal. Earlier, nearly 6000 cases, out of a total of some 
8500, had been dropped from the Toledo relief rolls. ‘““No- 
body is starving,” said the politicians, but evidences of un- 
dernourishment, disease and mental breakdown directly 
attributable to insufficient food could not be denied. 

Ironical was the fact that the Cleveland and Toledo 
crises occurred at a time when business indices in both cities 
were curving upward. In Toledo, October residential build- 
ing was 280 percent above the year before. Yet the city 
could not furnish relief to its needy, nor continuous educa- 
tion to its children. Knowing the situation, the citizens went 
to the polls in November and voted down both relief and 
school tax levies. 

Blame for the relief crises cannot be laid entirely to the 
cities of Ohio as their taxing power is restricted to levies on 
real estate. Here was a repetition of the old urban-rural 
fight: the cities clamoring for use of their own revenue re- 
sources either through broader powers of taxation or through 
further state grants; the rural areas resenting every cent of 
state funds spent by the cities and jealously guarding the 
state’s tax resources. Cleveland’s share of the state’s $10 
million relief appropriation was about 38 percent of the 
city’s eleven months’ relief expenditure of $5,807,149, al- 
though the law allows the state to contribute up to 50 per- 
cent of money expended, Governor Bricker defended the 
“rural side” by refusing to call a special session of the legis- 
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lature to grant more state funds or extend the cities’ taxing 
powers. 

One fact clearly demonstrated by the whole miserable 
affair is that the solution of the relief problem is not cessa- 
tion of relief. Out of 155 dropped cases investigated by the 
Cleveland chapter of the American Association of Social 
Workers, only six persons had found jobs in private employ- 
ment. 

While Cleveland and Toledo got national attention for 
their acute relief problems, similar situations resulting from 
“local responsibility” are chronic in countless communities 
throughout the country where direct relief means only a 
federal dole of surplus commodities. When three counties 
in. Nebraska flounder along without general relief of any 
kind, the out-of-state papers take no notice. Differences in 
living costs do not account for the inequitable spread of 
relief allowances throughout the country. Average payments 
by state and local governments vary from $3.38 per month 
in Oklahoma to $34.28 in New York. It is a strange time 
for the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to ad- 
vocate the termination of the federal work relief program. 


A Vast Problem 
PAIN, China, Czechoslovakia, Poland and now Fin- 


land. We in America have risen to every occasion with 
relief funds and medical supplies. How many more “occa- 
sions” there will be no one knows, but few are optimistic 
enough to believe that Finland will end the list. This, how- 
ever, is no deterrent to American generosity for the suffer- 
ers in the little country known to us chiefly for its leading 
musical composer, its cooperatives and its prompt debt pay- 
ments. Less than a month after the first Russian bomb hit 
Helsinki an American fund-raising organization for Finnish 
war relief, under the direction of Herbert Hoover, had 
gone into vigorous and successful action and the American 
Red Cross had appropriated $250,000 for the new cause. 
Of this, $138,746 had been expended by January 1. 

Unhappily the appearance of a new need does not oblit- 
erate an old one, rather it aggravates the older one through 
unconscious competition. Scarcely had the American people 
sensed the human import of conditions in Poland than their 
imagination was captured by the holocaust in Finland. In 
the meantime Spanish and Chinese war victims became ‘‘old 
hat,” although thousands of Spaniards remain in French 
concentration camps and Chinese skies continue to rain 
Japanese bombs. 

This espousal of cause after cause by the American pub- 
lic springs from a sincere desire to help where help is need- 
ed. What is surprising is that the quick succession of ‘“‘caus- 
es” has not completely overwhelmed generous impulses. It 
has created confusion of course, but there are signs of order 
emerging. Under an agreement between Mr. Hoover’s or- 
ganization, the Finnish Relief Fund, and the American Red 
Cross, the fund will undertake the mass feeding of homeless 
Finns while the ARC will provide medical aid, hospital 
supplies and clothing. Meanwhile relief efforts for Poland 
tend toward integration as many of the scattered Polish- 
American fund raising groups—a month ago 208 were reg- 
istered with the Department of State—are pooling their 
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funds for distribution through the American Red Cross. 
The Red Cross has announced arrangements with Berlin 
for the distribution of medical supplies and clothing ‘in Po- 
land without racial discrimination. But in spite of the speed 
and efficiency of American relief efforts, the real problem 
so far has been attacked only in segments—Spanish relief, 
Chinese relief, Polish relief, Finnish relief. 

This is staring at single words rather than reading a sen- 
tence. The real issue, affecting the whole world, is one of 
vast uprootings of destitute populations. Ernest J. Swift, 
vice-president of the American Red Cross, on his recent re- 
turn from Europe, brought back a report of helpless people 
“being moved indiscriminately in every direction.” Relief 
of any kind can be only a straw in such a deluge, but the bet- 
ter coordinated it is the better chance it has for effectiveness. 


Americans as Consumers 


HEN trade unions wish information and sound coun- 

sel as to wage earning conditions and problems, they 
can rightfully turn to the U. S. Department of Labor, with 
its research staff and statistical bureaus. When business bod- 
ies wish kindred information of concern to them, they can 
turn to the U. S. Department of Commerce. In the absence 
of any similar central agency or bureau, it would seem 
equally right, pertinent and legitimate for consumer organ- 
izations to turn to the Consumers’ Counsel Division of the 
Department of Agriculture, where Donald E. Montgom- 
ery has built up a service that has integrity and is illuminat- 
ing. Yet the Mathews-Dies report, in one of the most un- 
scrupulous attacks ever made on a public servant, singles 
out this government official for essentially attending to his 
public responsibilities. 

A varied group of consumers agencies were victimized by 
this same Mathews-Dies report. If it was put out as part of 
the drive to get new funds for the Congressional Committee 
on Un-American Activities, it ought to prove a boomerang. 
And this not only because of its inaccuracies, innuendoes 
and falsities, but because it was an outrageous exhibit of the 
abuse of governmental power. It was presented by a man 
whose animus is flagrant, the committee’s chief investigator, 
J. B. Mathews. It was accepted and issued as a public re- 
port at a session at which only one member of the congres- 
sional committee was present, Martin Dies, its chairman. 
Moreover, in the case of the Consumers National Federa- 
tion, it was issued without the introduction of evidence 
against the federation at any hearings, much less a chance to 
meet and confute charges which now have been blazoned 
throughout the country. There was neither common decency 
nor a shadow of justice in the whole procedure. 


The Whole Child 


IKE a seven-year locust, and first from one neck of the 
woods and then another, has come the proposal to 
shift the U. S. Children’s Bureau from the Labor Depart- 
‘ment to some other agency of the government—to the Office 
of Education, the Public Health Service, and now, to judge 
by straws in the wind, to the Federal Security Agency. 
Our Survey volumes over the years are a running record 
of this long debate. That debate perhaps has been inevit- 
able; for when the Children’s Bureau was founded in 1912, 
through the efforts of Miss Wald, Mrs. Kelley and the 
others, it cut across all department fences and drove at a 
‘single purpose, to get at the whole child. And repeatedly 
since then it has demonstrated the advantage of having an 
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independent coign of vantage from which, amid the preoc- 
cupations and proclivities of other agencies, it can fight 
single-handedly for the conservation of the interests of its 
sole clients—the children of the United States. 

The Children’s Bureau was a creative embodiment of the 
same principle of coordination now exemplified by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Yet its transfer at this time to the 
new agency would not automatically lay the underlying 
threat to tear it apart. Perhaps a third of its activities are 
devoted to research and illumination in the whole field of 
child welfare; a third to enforcement of the child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act; a third to ad- 
vances in child health under the social security program. If 
its work for child labor protection were left in the Labor 
Department, its work for child health given over in due 
course to the U. S. Public Health Service, we would be 
back at position A of thirty years ago. The functions and 
focus of the Children’s Bureau would be splayed out and 
rendered innocuous. 

Under the Labor Department, the Children’s Bureau has 
had entire freedom to develop its going excellence and in- 
tegrity. A sound case can be, made for its retention there at 
this stage. Even if the bureau were kept intact at the trans- 
fer, the Federal Security Agency still has to achieve unity 
among its not altogether frictionless services, some of which 
in the past have tried to engross the Children’s Bureau it- 
self. We might find, in the transfer, that we had thrown 
the “whole baby” into the security wash, before it is safe 
for children. 


Census Year 


N the first working day of the new year Uncle Sam 
began his sixteenth decennial nose-counting, the 1940 
census. This will be much more than an enumeration of 
population. It will be, in effect, a collection of spot facts on 
the American way of life—what we do for a living, our 
working conditions, and what we earn and how we spend, 
how and where we live, the extent of our education, and so 
on. Assembled and tabulated, these facts will tell us what 
we have not known about ourselves since the depression 
swept current significance out of the data gathered in 1930. 
The census began on January 2 with the collection of in- 
formation on business, manufacturing and mining in the 
year 1939. This will cover some 3,170,000 concerns, will 
employ some 20,000 enumerators and will require six‘months 
to complete. On April 1, the big nose-count will begin with 
upwards of 121,000 enumerators and tabulators working 
under the direction of 560 district supervisors. Information 
sought will include, in addition to the usual vital statistics, 
exhaustive data on agricultural conditions, on employment 
and unemployment, and on living conditions in every house- 
hold in the country. The schedules call for more social 
data than has ever been assembled on a national scale. 

For the first time in the history of the census this one will 
take a look at the housing of the American people. It will 
count dwellings occupied or vacant, rented or owned. It 
will discover how much plumbing, refrigeration and other 
conveniences we have, the way we light and heat our homes, 
how much we owe on our mortgages and how much we 
think our property is worth. 

When it is all over, when the last schedule has been 
turned in, the last tabulating machine has done its work and 
the last statistician made his ultimate breakdown of figures, 
we shall have a full set of X-ray plates revealing the insides 
as well as the outsides of American life “‘as is.” 
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The Social Front 


The Insurances 
EFFORTS were made by the Social 


Security Board to reach more than 
a half million workers with the news 
that they were eligible to draw their 
first old age insurance benefits on Jan- 
uary 1. The 528,575 annuitants include 
those who reached the age of sixty-five 
in the early years of the plan and re- 
ceived lump sum payments; covered 
workers who reached the retirement age 
of sixty-five in the last three years but 
did not file benefit claims; workers who 
will turn sixty-five in 1940. About 178,000 
persons received lump sum _ payments 
who, under the amended provisions of 
the Security Act, are now eligible for 
monthly benefits for the remainder of 
their lives. The amount of the lump sum 
payment will be charged against their 
benefit payments. John J. Corson, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, states that photostatic 
copies of the wage records of eligible 
workers have been distributed to the 
400 field offices of the board to facilitate 
the task of informing covered workers 
that they can “come and get it.” 


No Waiver—lllinois officials announce 
that workers covered by the state unem- 
ployment compensation law cannot waive 
their rights to benefits. Even though a 
worker has signed an agreement with 
his employer excluding him from cover- 
age under the law, he is entitled to 
benefits if he is partially or wholly job- 
less, provided he is otherwise eligible. 
The state agency has received letters 
from a number of workers who state 
that they desire to be excluded. Some 
say that they have signed the requests 
because their employers asked them to 
do so. 


New York Proposals—A drive to 
secure a “merit rating’ amendment to 
the state unemployment compensation 
law was launched at the New York State 
Employers’ Conference last month. 
Other business groups are urging such 
a change in the law which is opposed 
by most social insurance experts and civic 
organizations. The Ives legislative com- 
mittee on labor and industry is expected 
to bring in a report on the subject. 


Unemployed Seamen—T he Social 
Security Board has been requested by 
Paul V. McNutt, federal security admin- 
istrator, to complete as soon as possible 
its studies, now in progress, relating to 
unemployment compensation for seamen. 
Mr. McNutt points out that old age 
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insurance was extended to seamen in the 
last session of Congress, and that the 
recent neutrality legislation has empha- 
sized the need for unemployment insur- 
ance coverage. In its report of December 
30, 1938, the board recommended a fed- 
eral unemployment compensation mea- 
sure “covering all maritime employment 
which cannot be brought under state 
laws.” 


The Churches—Several months of 
study by a special committee of the Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church have resulted in the recommen- 
dation that social security benefits be 
extended to all the church’s lay em- 
ployes. At a meeting in New York last 
month the council voted to back some 
pension provision “for all lay persons 
retiring at the age of sixty-five from the 
service of the church” should Congress 
fail to enact an amendment to the Social 
Security Act “dealing specifically with 
the employes of religious or other non- 
profit agencies.” But the trustees of the 
Church Pension Fund, an organization 
providing old age and survivors pensions 
for Episcopal clergymen, have taken is- 
sue with the council by reiterating their 
opposition to the inclusion of church 
workers within the Social Security Act, 
on grounds that “the fund might be seri- 
ously affected if taxes should be imposed 
upon the churches.” 

Down South the Tennessee Baptist 
Convention has approved a plan devised 
by the Southern Baptist Convention for 
old age protection for ministers and 
church workers. The program provides 


EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF 


Te IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The ups and downs in_ industrial 
employment and” in the number of 
employables aged eighteen to sixty- 
four on relief between January 1932 
and October 1939, graphically shown 
by the Bureau of Research, Depart- 


ment of Public Assistance. 


maximum monthly payments amounting 
to half their average salaries for those 
who have served twenty-five years or 
more. Those with shorter service records 
will receive proportionately shorter bene- 
fits. Ministers will pay 3 percent of their 
salaries into a retirement fund. This will 
be matched by churches, and the state 
board will add 2 percent. A parallel plan 
for employes of the state board calls 
for 3 percent contributions from both 
employers and workers. 


Record and Report—Prepared as “a 
tool for those seeking the facts about 
social security problems,” the revised 
edition of the selected bibliography pre- 
pared by the industrial relations section 
of the department of economics and so- 
cial institutions of Princeton University 
includes current titles on unemployment, 
old age, and health insurance. Price 25 
cents from the university. 


Relief and WPA 
Gora oe stipulation that locali- 


ties must contribute a minimum of 
25 percent to the whole cost of WPA 
projects within a state goes into effect 
this month but is not expected to cause 
any drastic upheavals. By the middle of 
December the local contribution in most 
states had already risen or surpassed this 
proportion. At that time there were 
1,930,463 persons employed on WPA 
projects throughout the country, though 
the federal government had funds avail- 
able for the employment of two million 
persons a month to the end of the fiscal 
year, June 30, 1940. 

There are now local work relief pro- 
grams in thirteen states, most of them 
on the basis of the employe ‘working 
out” his relief allowance. Federal offi- 
cials have urged localities where such 
projects are operating not to employ 
people at relief wages for maintenance 
work which should be a regular function 
of local government. 


Decentralized— “Township financing 
of relief without outside assistance in- 
evitably results in the poor helping the 
poor,” concludes a report of the Wiscon- 
sin Public Welfare Department. The re- 
port points out that between 1935 and 
1939 the number of units administering 
relief within the state increased from 364 
to over 1000 because of the adoption by 
the counties of the township system of 
relief. The increase in local units began in 
1935, but until 1937 the state reserved the 
right to insist on a minimum standard of 
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relief distribution and efficient adminis- 
tration. After 1937, entire responsibility 
for standards of eligibility and budgets 
was assumed by local officials. The re- 
port refutes the statement that local 
administration has resulted in appre- 
ciable reductions in relief costs by point- 
ing out that such reductions as have 
occurred can be laid to the door of im- 
proved economic conditions, transfers to 
other assistance programs, or to “reduc- 
tions of relief standards below a standard 
of decency and health.” 


Single Person Costs—Relief costs for 
single persons are way out of proportion 
to the cost for family cases according 
to a recent study in Men of St. Louis, 
monthly bulletin of the St. Louis Bureau 
for Men. In a comparison of costs in 
eighteen cities it was found that in only 
seven of them were costs for single per- 
sons less than half the costs for a family 
case, though family cases consisted on an 
average of from three to four persons. 
Cincinnati had the highest single person 
cost ratio. In that city the cost of relief 
for each single person is 70 percent of the 
average family case. New York had the 
highest single person case cost—$25 per 
month. The lowest ratio—as well as the 
lowest cost—was in St. Louis where the 
$8.33 per month expended on a single 
person comes to 38 percent of the cost 
for an average family case. Says Men of 
St. Louis: “Relief standards for single 
persons in St. Louis are shockingly in- 
adequate and .. . St. Louis’ position at 
the bottom of the list is due to this fact 
rather than to efficiency.” 


Closed Cases—The “fluidity charac- 
teristic” of relief is the subject of close 
scrutiny by Samuel E. Martz of the 
industrial research department of the 
University of Pennsylvania in “A Study 
of 311 Cases Closed, Due to Private 
Employment, by the Philadelphia De- 
partment of Public Assistance in March 
1938.” Case records are broken down in 
a variety of ways which, when reduced 
to averages and percentages give some 
indication of the employment expectancy 
of both white and Negro relief families. 

The study revealed that 24 percent of 
the jobs secured were part time; 40 per- 
cent were in skilled and semi-skilled 
occupations in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries; 23 percent in 
domestic and personal service. However, 
84 percent of the jobs found by Negroes 
—who had a much smaller representa- 
tion in the closed cases than in. the total 
relief case load—were in domestic and 
personal service while only 8 percent of 
their jobs were in skilled work. 

That life is not all roses for those who 
manage to get off the relief rolls is indi- 
cated by the average wage of those indi- 
‘viduals who obtained jobs—$18.22 a 
week. The average for Negro workers 
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was only two thirds of that for whites— 
$13.84 as compared to $19.88. The low 


mark was hit by the women’s wages— 


$12.50. 


Old and Young—Arkansas’s State De- 
partment of Public Welfare reported 
last month that in November it had -ex- 
pended $103,562 to aid 17,396 old per- 
sons under the old age assistance pro- 
gram; $32,521 for 19,958 children under 
aid to dependent children. This averages 
$9.56 per oldster; $2.96 per youngster. 
General relief was an also ran with 
$18,016 for 4000 families. ... In Cal- 
ifornia dependent children receive $15 
per month, half the amount allowed old 
folks, With the most generous old age 
allowances of any state, California drops 
to seventeenth place in generosity to 


children. 


One in Five— Public and private wel- 
fare agencies in Providence, R. I., re- 
cently cooperated in making a study of 
families receiving assistance within the 
city. “One Family in Five,” by Dorothy 
W. Myers, published by the Providence 
Council of Social Agencies, 100 North 
Main Street, reviews the results of this 
study. A careful sifting of files revealed 
that there were 12,525 different house- 
holds receiving some kind of relief at 
one time—more than 20 percent of all 
the families in Providence. Alien haters 
will be relieved to learn that 90.5 per- 
cent of the heads of these families were 
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How the “loan shark” operates, and 
rules for distinguishing the legitimate 
small loan agency from its unsavory 
competitor are discussed in the latest 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, “Loan Sharks 
and Their Victims.” Price 10 cents 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


citizens and many of the families of the 
other 9.5 percent had children who were 
citizens. However, less than half the 
households consisted of a normal family 
group; 19 percent—not counting old age 
assistance recipients—were single persons 
living alone, a much higher proportion 
than in the city in general. 

A study of the living arrangements of 
those families consisting of four or more 
persons showed that two thirds of them 
were living in four or five rooms, re- 
gardless of the size of the family. One 
seventh had less than one mattress for 
each two members; two thirds had only 
one blanket apiece or less. 

Fourteen percent of all dependent 
families in Providence were receiving 
help from two sources, the most preva- 
lent combination being state unemploy- 
ment relief and WPA. Thirty-eight 
percent were dependent on WPA alone; 
25 percent on state unemployment relief 
only; 17 percent on the federal-state 
categorical programs; one percent on pri- 
vate philanthropy. 


Refunds—During 1939, New York 
City’s Welfare Department received vol- 
untary refunds amounting to approxi- 
mately $300,000. This money was turned 
in by former recipients of home relief, 
old age assistance and every other type 
of aid, who had experienced a change in 
fortune. Some of it came from those 
who told of potential resources at the 
time of application and agreed then to 
reimburse the department when and if 
the assets were liquidated. Much of it, 
however, came from persons who felt 
a moral obligation to repay the city for 
helping to tide them over a bad period. 
Among the latter were not only persons 
who had struck some unexpected funds, 
but also those who were living on small 
salaries, a part of which they carefully 
saved for periodic repayments to the de- 
partment. 


Another Bleak Year —Though need 
has been demonstrated for a substantial 
increase in welfare expenditures for the 
District of Columbia, only $17,000 has 
been added to the budget for the 1940- 
41 fiscal year. The total budget recom- 
mended by the District commissioners 
for all assistance programs is $7,368,177. 


Growing—tThe last two months have 
witnessed rapid expansion in the food 
stamp plan for distributing surplus com- 
modities. By the middle of December, 
twenty-eight localities had been named 
for inclusion in the plan, while in some 
places where it was operating its area 
was extended from cities to whole coun- 
ties. Announcements from the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation indi- 
cated that by January 1, thirty-five areas 
would have been designated. Requests 
for inclusion were coming in from locali- 
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ties all over the country. Most sweeping 
was from Pennsylvania, whose secretary 
of public assistance asked for the pro- 
gram for the whole state. 

That the growth of the stamp plan 
is not likely to be limited to area exten- 
sion but may also go in the direction of 
product extension, taking in cotton goods, 
recently was disclosed by the FSCC. 
The cotton textile industry has requested 
the government to include certain arti- 
cles of clothing and bedding amezg the 
products which can be purchased with 
the blue stamps. This request is backed 
by the congressional order to spend $12 
to $14 million of the $193 million voted 
for the removal of agricultural sur- 
pluses, on finding uses for surplus cotton. 
Blocking wholehearted enthusiasm on 
the part of government officials, how- 
ever, is the fact that in the stamp pur- 
chase of the simplest cotton goods only 
30 cents of each dollar would go to the 
farmer for cotton, the rest would go for 
labor, processing and transportation. 


In Print—One of the newest of the 
rapidly multiplying news sheets of state 
welfare departments is the monthly bul- 
letin of the Arkansas State Department 
of Public Welfare. The bulletin takes the 
form of a mimeographed booklet com- 
bining the presentation of departmental 
developments with homespun philosophy. 
From the department, Little Rock, Ark. 


The Public’s Health 


OSTONIANS who earn less than 

$3500 a year may become members 
of Health Service, Inc., a group medical 
plan sponsored by some of the city’s 
prominent laymen including an econo- 
mist from Tufts College, the manager 
ot the Chamber of Commerce retail 
board, a union secretary, the regional 
wage and hour administrator. Members 
of Medical and Surgical Associates, an- 
other non-profit corporation affliated 
with Health Service, will act as the serv- 
ice’s medical directors and will examine 
and appoint about 100 doctors to serve 
the subscribers. Heading Medical and 
Surgical Associates is Dr. Hugh Cabot 
Committee of 
Physicians (see “Senators, Doctors and 
National Health,” by Michael M. Davis, 
Midmonthly, September 1939) 
has long been an active protagonist for 
group medical service. 

In the beginning, Health Service doc- 
will be paid monthly for services 
rendered and will use their own offices, 


who, as a member of the 


Survey 


tors 


but the organization hopes to be able 
eventually to engage a full time staff of 
physicians and to set up a clinic. Sub- 
scriptions will cost $1.50 per month for 
single persons, $2.50 for married couples, 
50 cents children under 
twenty-one. The maximum charge per 
family will be $4. Services will include 


apiece for 
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complete medical, surgical and preventive 
care, tests, X-rays; but no hospital serv- 
ice, medicines, nursing, medical appli- 
ances, treatment for alcoholics, radium 
for cancer. 

Already the organization has raised 
$3000 to get itself going. It also has at 
its disposal a $20,000 emergency fund set 
up by Boston philanthropists. It hopes 
to have 4000 members, the minimum 
needed to make it self-supporting, in time 
for its scheduled opening date, March 1. 


Paradox— ‘It seems like a waste of 
money to feed and clothe and shelter 
men and women, boys and girls, only to 
have them contract a disease, and either 
to die or become so physically disabled 
that they can never be rehabilitated,” 
asserted ‘Tennessee’s commissioner of 
welfare in pointing out the need for 
medical care for the underprivileged in 
that state. A few weeks ago the state 
rejected the application to practice of 
three physicians from Vienna on the 
grounds that they had not received their 
education in the United States. The 
physicians had offered to confine their 
services to rural mountain areas where 
medical care is practically non-existent. 


About Tb.—All Negro patients reg- 
istered with the Provident Hospital 
Clinic in Chicago—30,000 of them—are 
to be X-rayed within the next year in a 
search for unsuspected tuberculosis. The 
families of those found to have the dis- 
ease will also be examined. The project 
is being sponsored by a $3000 grant from 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago with which the hos- 
pital is afhliated. Tuberculosis 
incidence is twice as high among relief 
families in New York City as among the 
general population, according to the re- 
sults of an analysis of 134,384 chest X- 
rays taken over a four-year period by 
the Department of Health in coopera- 
tion with the WPA. . . . Sponsoring an 
educational campaign to create a demand 
for protective examinations on the part 
of employers and employes is the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics. According to 
the academy, approximately 2 percent of 
the teachers actively engaged in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in the United 
States suffer from tuberculosis. The esti- 
mate is based on figures compiled in 1936. 


Trouble—Latest flare-up in Michigan, 
fertile source of news items, is between 
Governor Dickinson and the Crippled 
Children Commission. The governor has 
asked the commission to resign because 
its members think. that “a family which 
cannot afford to pay anything to a doctor 
should have a higher priced specialist at 
the expense of the taxpayers.” The gov- 
ernor specifically condemned the com- 
mission’s action in fixing a uniform 
statewide schedule of physicians’ fees for 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


January 2 was just the day after 
New Year’s to most people, but 
for Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, it was 
something special, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the day when, fresh 
out of Wisconsin, she joined the 
staff of the bureau, and embarked 
on a career that has made her one 
of the outstanding women in public 
service. Miss Lenroot served for 
six years under Julia Lathrop, first 
chief of the bureau, and for thirteen 
under Grace Abbott. The progress 
of the bureau, its tradition of con- 
cern for “the whole child,” is, she 
says, “in her blood stream.” 


state cases which, he said, were “higher 
than local probate judges can get the 
work done for.” 


New York Plans—Two non-profit 
medical expense indemnity plans have 
received go-ahead signals from the New 
York State Insurance Department under 
the enabling act passed last June. (See 
Survey Midmonthly, August 1939, page 
254.) The new organizations are Medi- 
cal and Surgical Care, Inc., of Utica and 
Associated Health Foundation, Inc., of 
New York City. Medical and Surgical 
Care will serve residents of twelve up- 
state New York counties. The annual 
charge will be $16.80 for a wage earner, 
$13.80 for his spouse and each unmarried 
dependent between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen. Younger dependent chil- 
dren will be insured for $8.40. The sub- 
scriber will be covered for doctor bills 
up to $225 a year, the subscriber and one 
dependent up -to $325, three members of 
the same family up to $425. The first 
$10 in the illness of any member of the 
family must be paid by the family.’ 

The Associated Health Foundation 
will serve residents of four of New 
York City’s boroughs (Richmond ex- 
cluded). Dues are $18 a year for an em- 
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ployed person, $30 for a married couple 
where one member is employed, $7.50 
for a dependent child under sixteen, $12 
for a dependent child between the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen. There is no limi- 
tation on the amount that will be paid. 

Though these plans received permits 
under the legislation for indemnity in- 
surance, they are in reality service plans, 
though not group service plans. Under 
them payments go to a panel doctor for 
services rendered rather than to the fam- 
ily for cash expended. 


Social Hygiene Day—Plans for Na- 
tional Social Hygiene Day, February 1, 
include release of a new sound motion 
picture on syphilis called, “With These 
Weapons.” Other plans for this fourth 
annual observance of a day for stock- 
taking in the war against syphilis and for 
the mapping of future strategy, involve 
more than 5000 community and regional 
meetings throughout the country. This 
year attention will be focused on the 
problem of medical quacks and unscrupu- 
lous druggists who diagnose and treat 
venereal diseases in violation of the law. 


In Print—Recommendations for amend- 
ing the Social Security Act to include a 
health insurance program are included 
in “Health Insurance,” a booklet pub- 
lished by the committee on social wel- 
fare of the City Club of New York, 55 
West 44 Street, New York. (Price 20 
cents.) Prepared by a lay group after 
an exhaustive inquiry into the subject, 
the booklet enumerates five essential 
points: a prepayment plan to cover com- 
plete medical care for all sickness other 
than chronic illness or illness cared for 
by governmental agencies; disability 
compensation; protection for the family 
as well as the wage earner; contributions 
from employer, employe and the govern- 
ment; free choice of physicians. Says the 
committee in a letter to the club’s board 
of trustees: “Health, as a social problem, 
falls very properly within the province 
of a civic group such as the City Club, 
not only in its humanitarian aspects but 
also because we are consumers of medi- 
cal service and representatives of the 
community which, in the final analysis, 
foots the bill for neglected health, risk 
of communicable disease, labor dissatis- 
faction and inefficiency, and relief rolls.” 


The Blind 


RACHOMA practically has disap- 

peared from the schools of New York 
City, according to Dr. John L. Rice, city 
health commissioner. Speaking at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
Dr. Rice said that in 1909 there were 
nearly 45,000 trachoma cases in the pub- 
lic schools of the city. The disease has 
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been wiped out by a campaign in which 
medical examinations of school children 
has been an important factor. Other 
“young” eye disabilities have been re- 
duced by the control of infections at 
birth and the outlawing of air guns and 
firecrackers in the city. The twelve eye 
clinics maintained by the health depart- 
ment are visited annually by many thou- 
sand school children, some 25,000 of 


whom receive prescriptions for glasses. 


Christmas Doings—A bulletin of the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 15 
West 16 Street, New York, rounds up 
a wide variety of ways in which agencies 
concerned with the blind celebrate 
Christmas for and with their clients. 
Where Christmas baskets are still the 
order of the day, more and more effort 
is evident to distribute them “in the right 
spirit, at the right time and in the right 
amount.” The Cleveland Society for the 
Blind reports that its baskets are always 
wrapped with white paper and gay twine, 
dressed up with evergreen branches and 
with green bows for men, red ones for 
women. “Although the totally blind can- 
not see the eftect, they all know about 
it, and treasure the evergreen boughs for 
their fragrance.” The Seattle Lighthouse 
tells of decorating its gifts and baskets 
with rustling cellophane and tiny bells, 
and of filling them with Christmas dain- 
ties instead of drab staples. 

In Chicago, the Blind Service Associ- 
ation includes theater and opera tickets 
on its Christmas gift list. The Junior 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of the 
state of Washington sends braille Christ- 
mas cards to all of the known blind 
throughout the state. Many agencies, like 
the Syracuse Association of Workers for 
the Blind, use the seasonal interest to 
stimulate year-round attention to the 
needs of the sightless. Several, including 
the New York Association for the Blind, 
remembering that most people enjoy be- 
ing on the “giving end” perhaps more 
than on the “receiving end,” and that 
the blind are people like the rest of us, 
help them to bring Christmas to others 
through service to shut-ins or to commu- 
nity organizations. 


Here and There—!In support of his 
claim that Virginia has “a more complete 
and well rounded program of services 
for the blind than can be found else- 
where in this country,” L. L. Watts, 
executive secretary of the Virginia Com- 
mission for the Blind, reports that out 
of the state’s 4000 recorded cases of 
blindness less than 900 are receiving di- 
rect assistance. This, he says, “demon- 
strates the effectiveness” of the program 
which includes advanced methods of pre- 
vention of blindness, sight conservation, 
vocational training, placement, instruc- 
tion in homes and schools. It engages 
twenty-eight professional employes and 


numerous volunteers. . . . In two differ- 
ent court cases the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Assistance is hav- 
ing to defend itself against charges of 
illegal action in administering aid to the 
blind. The City of Philadelphia has ap- 
plied to the courts for a writ of man- 
damus to compel payment of a pension 
withheld because the applicant is an in- 
mate of a municipal institution. The 
Pennsylvania Federation of the Blind 
is bringing suit to recover bonds required 
illegally, it is alleged, of blind applicants 
for aid.... The proposed amendment 
to the Kentucky state constitution per- 
mitting state aid to needy blind was not 
advertised by the secretary of state in 
time to be voted upon at the November 
election, so the whole matter is stale- 
mated for the time being. Professor 
Harry Best, of the department of sociol- 
ogy, University of Kentucky, long a pro- 
tagonist for aid to the blind, considers it 
doubtful whether the amendment is nec- 
essary for the purpose, but since Ken- 
tucky lawyers think it is, the fight for 
the passage of the amendment must go 
on. Kentucky ranks fourth among the 
states of the union in its ratio of blind 
persons to total population. 


Getting Together— Representatives of 
some five or six public and private agen- 
cies in Indiana recently met at the invi- 
tation of the state welfare administrator, 
Thurman A. Gottschalk, to consider 
means for coordinating and improving 
such services for the state’s blind as 
sight saving classes in schools, adequate 
treatment for needy adults, enlarged 
work opportunities, better marketing for 
the products of workshops for the blind, 
and the development of a permanent 
council to study and report on local and 
state programs, 


In the “Chests”’ 


HOSE who feel the need of rose- 

colored glasses might enjoy a glimpse 
at the returns for community chest cam- 
paigns, incomplete at this writing but 
sufficient to indicate trends. Aggregate 
total in the middle of December was 
$40,187,565, an increase of nearly 4 per- 
cent over the amount raised for the 
same chests last year. Five chests took 
in 140 percent of the amount collected 
a year ago. One chest, that of Vancouver, 
B.C., had to compete with a war chest 
that reached 52 percent of last year’s 
community fund. Nevertheless, the wel- 
fare federation managed to increase its 
community chest 18 percent over its size 
last year. 

Not since 1931 have the chest -drives 
come so near to their goal. This year 
they reached, on an average, 97 percent 
of goal as compared to 98 percent in 
that last “nearly good” year. Highest 
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goal percentage was hit by New Britain, 
Conn., which went over the top with 15 
percent to spare. Next was Jackson, 
Miss., whose wagon rolled 14 percent 
beyond its star. 

Cleveland, city of relief crises (see 
page 14), strangely enough led all other 
cities in “dollar increase,” taking in 
$141,569 more than last year. Detroit 
had a large increase—$93,051—much of 
which is attributable to the fact that 
one of the large motor companies opened 
its doors to employe solicitation fcz-the 
first time in many years. 

Behind this improvement in fund rais- 
ing obviously was the business upswing 
which rose nearly 20 percent in volume 
during the two months of most active 
chest campaigning. The chests them- 
selves, however, deserve some credit be- 
cause of their alertness in improving cam- 
paign organization in order to take 
advantage of the business trend. 

Of the 149 chests reporting complete 
returns, seventy-one surpassed last year’s 
pledges and reached or surpassed this 
year’s goal; thirty-seven which did not 
make their goal reached an amount above 
what they raised last year. Of the eighty- 
three chests whose reports are incom- 
plete, thirty-one have already surpassed 
last year’s collection, and twelve of these 
are beyond their goals. Four communities 
with new chests raised a total of $69,847 
this year in comparison to the $33,153 
raised last year by separate agencies. 


Against Crime 
Me than one hundred persons in 


Massachusetts were so concerned 
with the problem of child delinquency 
atter the publication in 1934 of Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck’s “One Thousand 
Juvenile Delinquents” that they met reg- 
ularly for two years to try to evolve a 
solution. Representative of the various 
child caring fields—the schools, children’s 
placement agencies, correctional institu- 
tions, psychiatric services—they con- 
ducted an exhaustive inquiry into the 
possibilities of each field for more act- 
ively combating the forces which create 
juvenile delinquency. The results of their 
deliberations recently appeared as a book- 
let, “Juvenile Delinquency in Massachu- 
setts,” published by the Massachusetts 
Child Council, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston. Price 50 cents. 

Most flagrant ignoring of modern child 
welfare theories in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to the study, is in the legal set- 
up. There is at present only one bona 
fide juvenile court in the whole state, 
and this has jurisdiction only in a part of 
the city of Boston. In a recent year, over 
500 children were detained temporarily 
in jails, many because of lack of bail. 

Each section of the study ends with a 
summary of recommendations. Among 
them: establishment of a statewide sys- 
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tem of juvenile courts where cases would 
be conducted as chancery proceedings; 
use of foster homes for detention as well 
as treatment purposes; establishment of 
a treatment board to which the court 
would commit all delinquents; establish- 
ment of neighborhood child councils to 
work with pre-delinquents and gangs. 
The last chapter of the booklet describes 
with enthusiasm the workings of one 
such demonstration council which unfor- 
tunately “suffered the inescapable termi- 
nation that befalls WPA undertakings.” 
While the study is concerned mainly with 
plans for reducing delinquency in Massa- 
chusetts the problem is universal enough 
to make the resultant suggestions wor- 
thy of study in any state. 


Advance—Second southern state to 
undertake a system of adult probation 
is Alabama where a recent constitutional 
amendment granted the legislature the 
authority to enact a probation law. Un- 
der the act, which immediately followed 
the amendment, circuit and other judges 
from whose courts appeals can be taken 
directly to the supreme court or court of 
appeals, may apply probation if the jury 
has not imposed a sentence longer than 
ten years. Decisions are based on thor- 
ough investigations ordered by the judge. 
Lifting the probation is at the judge’s 
discretion. 

Along with probation Alabama is in- 
augurating a new parole system. Under 
this no prisoner will be paroled until 
gainful employment has been found for 
him or until it is reasonably certain that 
he will not become a public charge. The 
plan is administered by the new state 
Board of Pardons and Paroles. Parol- 
lees will be supervised by parole officers. 
Formerly, in Alabama, parole responsi- 
bility rested with the governor and there 
were no facilities for supervision. 


Training—Criminology for prisoners 
is part of the new educational program 
in one of Indiana’s state prisons. Pris- 
oner interest made the subject a topic of 
discussion in a class in practical citizen- 
ship inspired by last year’s recommenda- 
tions of the Prison Industries Reorgani- 
zation Administration concerning the 
inclusion of training programs in the 
state’s prisons. Three institutions, the 
State Prison, the State Farm and the 
Woman’s Prison, aided by the State De- 
partment of Welfare and Education, al- 
ready have adopted the four types of 
training outlined by the PIRA: academic, 
industrial and vocational, agricultural, 
avocational and recreational. Classes in 
literacy have been established in the State 
Farm and State Prison where 10 per- 
cent of the inmates are illiterate. Brick- 
laying, auto mechanics, dairy work, poul- 
try raising and cannery work are among 
the agricultural and vocational projects. 
Avocational and recreational programs 


include handicrafts, newspaper publica- 
tion, athletics. Among the projects at the 
Woman’s Prison are literacy training; 
a current events discussion group; a 
mother’s club where health, hygiene, 
child care, budgeting and food prepara- 
tion are studied; industrial sewing; 
choirs and other musical groups; dra- 
matics; handicrafts. 


Defective Criminals—An institution 
for mentally defective criminals who are 
not insane is soon to be opened in Penn- 
sylvania according to a recent announce- 
ment by the state administration. The 
buildings to be used are those at Hunt- 
ingdon now serving as the Pennsylvania 
Industrial School. They will be converted 
to their new purpose as soon as the 
school’s inhabitants can be transferred to 
an institution now under construction 
near Harrisburg. 

The opening of the prison for mental 
defectives will climax a long struggle 
within the state to provide for permanent 
segregation of feebleminded criminals and 
criminals who are both feebleminded and 
psychopathic. Sixteen years ago the state 
acquired the site for such a purpose, but 
a building never appeared. Says the PCA 
Herald, organ of the Public Charities 
Association, of the new arrangement: “It 
will make it impossible for them (crimi- 


DAVID DRESSLER 


“This picture really doesn’t look 
like me,” says David Dressler, new 
executive director of the New York 


State Division of Parole. But the 
members of the parole division 
need no help to recognize their 
new director who has been with 
them since 1931, serving succes- 
sively as senior parole officer, 
case supervisor and chief parole 
officer. In his present position, Mr. 
Dressler, who has a string of de- 
grees culminating in a PH.D. from 
New York University, succeeds. 
Frederick A. Moran, recently named 
to the State Parole Board. 
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nal defectives) to return to our commu- 
nities again to continue their depreda- 
tions. . . . They are not eligible for the 
Fairview State Hospital for the criminal 
insane because they are not insane. They 
are not cases for ordinary hospitals for 
the mentally ill because they are crimi- 
nal, nor are they suitable for homes for 
the feebleminded for the same reason. 
They should not remain in our state or 
county prisons where they can be readily 
paroled.” 


Prison Industry—Silk is soon to be 
produced in the prisons of Alabama if 
plans now underway are carried through. 
Already a contract has been signed by 
the state with a New York firm which 
will furnish certified silkworm eggs. 
Alabama will devote twenty acres to the 
cultivation of 20,000 mulberry trees, a 
permanent banquet for the worms. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made in the past 
to set up silk production as a prison in- 

- dustry but all were soon abandoned. In 
the early nineteenth century two New 
York prisons ventured into the business, 
Auburn and Mt. Pleasant (now Sing 
Sing). Auburn actually produced sewing 
silk for five years, but the enterprise was 
financially a failure. 


Community Affairs 


EPEAL of the “socially distasteful” 


alien restrictions in Pennsylvania’s 
public assistance law (see Survey Mid- 
monthly, October 1939, page 316) is the 
stated objective of the coordinating com- 
mittee on aliens recently formed by the 
Federation of Social Agencies in Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County. More im- 
mediate purpose of the committee is to 
deal with emergencies expected to arise 
after January 1, when aliens who had 
not filed their declarations of intention 
before that date could no longer apply 
for public assistance. The committee also 
is gathering statistics on the number of 
aliens who apply to private agencies be- 
cause of the effects of the law. Up to the 
first of the year it devoted most of its 
time to seeing that all aliens were aware 
of the law and to assisting them in filing 
their declarations. 


Objectives— When the publicity de- 
partment of the Cleveland Community 
Fund requested the interpretation com- 
mittee of the Welfare Federation to fur- 
nish it statements of agency objectives, 
the result was a general clearing of the 
air by member agencies so that they as 
well as other agencies could get a good 
view of their raisons d’étre. What they 
saw is published in a mimeographed 
booklet, “A Statement of Objectives of 
Community Fund Agencies in the Case 
Work Council,” containing concise expla- 
nations of the workings of the thirteen 
agencies concerned. Each statement an- 
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nounces exactly what the agency hopes 
to achieve, its method of working, its 
limitations, its expression of unmet needs 
“for once without relation to finances.” 
The statements were not prepared at 
the drop of the hat but were carefully 
worked out in a series of meetings by 
representatives of the agencies with the 
committee on interpretation and its sub- 
committees. “Perhaps,” says the intro- 
duction to the booklet, “most important 
of all, the meetings offered an oppor- 
tunity to the participants to view their 
field of social work in its entirety and 
to appreciate its traditions, aims, accom- 
plishments, and shortcomings.’ Other 
more tangible values have been gleaned 
from the experience by those agencies 
which have dressed up their statements 
with print and photographs and dis- 
tributed them to interested individuals. 


Public Opinion—That publicity still 
has a big job in clearing out the fogginess 
in the public’s mind concerning voluntary 
welfare agencies and their unified fund 
raising activities is indicated by the re- 
sults of two recent public opinion sur- 
veys. Prior to its fall campaign the 
United Charities in Philadelphia called 
in a commercial firm which assumed the 
cost of discovering just what Philadel- 
phians know and think of the city’s phil- 
anthropic set-up. The firm made 681 
calls on persons representing a cross 
section of the city’s population. Earlier in 
the year there was published, ““The Pub- 
lic and the Community Chest,” by Robert 
Irving Diller, a voluminous report of the 
results of a similar survey in Akron, 
Ohio, compiled from 1249 questionnaires, 
either sent out through the mails or de- 
livered through personal calls. 

Both the Philadelphia and Akron sur- 
veys made some startling discoveries of 
the ignorance of the man-in-the-street 
so far as his community services are 
concerned. In Akron those who answered 
the questions were on the whole more 
well-informed than those in Philadelphia, 
but this may be attributable partly to 
the fact that interested individuals are 
more apt to return written question- 
naires than disinterested persons. 

In Philadelphia only one sixth of those 
questioned knew that the campaign’s 
fund collecting was done by volunteers; 
in Akron many persons confused private 
and public welfare agencies and ex- 
pressed the opinion that chest fund dis- 
tribution was controlled by politicians. 
Charges of discrimination in distribution 
were more prevalent in Philadelphia 
where the number of those who believed 
that the money was distributed fairly 
was nearly equaled by the number of 
those who replied that they did not know 
whether it was or not. Discrimination 
charges were usually on the basis of 
race or religion. In Akron, where the 
questionnaire contained a space _ for 


“known cases of discrimination,” charges 
were rare. 

Probably the most unexpected result 
in the Philadelphia opinion survey was 
the expression of preference for donating 
to single charities, 342 persons preferring 
the single charity method of contributing 
to the 255 who preferred the united 
campaign. Eighty-four did not care. In 
Akron many protests were registered 
against the use of funds for “character 
building” agencies, comments indicating 
that, in John Q.’s mind, giving is still 
closely associated with old fashioned 
“charity.” 


Negro Welfare—The standing com- 
mittee on Negro welfare, formed last 
spring by New York City’s Welfare 
Council, recently set forth a list of im- 
mediate activities through which it will 
strive to improve Negro life in the city. 
These include action for wider use of 
community centers in public schools in 
Negro neighborhoods; investigation of 
charges of racial discrimination by public 
officials in planning school programs; in- 
tegration of voluntary non-profit employ- 
ment services; improvement of social 
services for adolescents; better health 
education and facilities in Negro sections. 


In Print— “Community Organization,” 
published by the Welfare Council of 
New York City, is the report presented 
at the National Conference of Social 
Work last June of discussion groups in 
six cities formed within the community 
organization section of the conference. 
The report, compiled by Robert P. Lane, 
Mary Clarke Burnett and Arthur Dun- 
ham, presents those points on which the 
groups had come to agreement concern- 
ing the objectives of community organi- 
zation along with recommendations for 
further thought and study. Price 10 
cents (75 cents for ten) from the coun- 
cil, 44 East 23 Street, New York. ... 
“Social Welfare in Denver—Yesterday, 
Today, Tomorrow,” published by the 
Denver Council of Social Agencies is a 
digest of the proceedings of the second 
citywide conference of social welfare 
held last spring in Denver. It includes 
many of the papers given at the confer- 
ence—the first since 1928—as well as 
charts and tables illustrating Denver’s 
problems prepared by the council’s bu- 
reau of social research. From the coun- 
cil, Denver, Colo. 


Youth and Jobs 


Ae increase in public expenditure for 
the employment of the four million 
jobless young people of the country was 
recommended by the conference of busi- 
ness, education and labor leaders which 
met at the call of Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt in Wash- 
ington on December 13 and 14. Pointing 
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out that a third of the nation’s youth be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five is out of school and unable to secure 
employement, the conference urged that 
“immediate and vigorous action is neces- 
sary if very serious consequences to the 
nation are to be avoided.” The confer- 
ence felt that so far as possible employ- 
ment should be provided through busi- 
ness, industry and agriculture, but “to 
the extent to which private enterprise 
does not provide jobs for youth who are 
out of school, unemployed, and seeking 
work, public employment should be pro- 
vided.” Several youth groups have taken 
sharp issue with the conference finding 
that suitable public employment oppor- 
tunities could be provided at a cost of 
$450 a year for each young person em- 
ployed, holding that this expenditure 
would not make possible variation in 
project, adequate material and super- 
vision or anything above a “relief wage.” 
The conference recommended an inves- 
tigation by a committee of the confer- 
ence as basis for an enlarged NYA pro- 
gram. 


Novel Contest—An award of $1000 
will be made to the author of the best 
novel dealing with American youth sub- 
mitted to Modern Age Books before 
May 1. The money is being donated by 
the Kaufmann Department Stores, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to “facilitate the work of 
younger novelists who are attempting to 
record the impact of social forces on 
their generation.” For further informa- 
tion address the editor, Modern Age 
Books, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


NYA Conferences—A series of con- 
ferences are being held by the National 
Youth Administration this winter in 
strategic centers in every state to stimu- 
late the employment of youth in private 
industry. Some states—notably Wyo- 
ming—are organizing such meetings in 
each county. Others, like Pennsylvania 
and Missouri, plan a continuing series of 
conferences, meeting in towns and small- 
er cities rather than in the big centers. 
The public employment service, the Ro- 
tary Clubs and other organizations are 
cooperating in this effort to find open- 
ings for jobless youth. 


Philadelphia Youth—Between 1931 
and 1937, unemployment among youth 
has been more severe than for older 
workers in Philadelphia, with a third of 
employable young people in that city un- 
able to secure jobs. Unemployment has 
fallen with special hardship on new work- 
ers (those without occupational experi- 
ence) who constituted one percent of 
the employable population in 1931, as 
compared with 6 percent in 1937. From 
12 to 17 percent of the workers placed 
by the State Employment Service in 
these years were under twenty-five years 
of age, less than the proportion of this 
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age group in the total number of job 
applicants. The combined efforts of the 
governmental agencies in 1936 provided 
work for only about 10 percent of the 
estimated number of unemployed young 
persons in Philadelphia. These are some 
of the striking facts brought together and 
discussed by Samuel E. Martz in “Em- 
ployment Problems of Youth in Phila- 
delphia, 1931-1937,” a study recently 
completed for the Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work. 


Schools and Education 


Tpee dismissal of Dr. Moyer S. Fleish- 

er, professor of bacteriology at St. 
Louis University, is condemned as unjust 
by the investigating committee appointed 
by the American Association of University 
Professors, in a report published in that 
organization’s December Bulletin. The 
controversy arose over a meeting on be- 
half of Loyalist Spain, of which Dr. 
Fleisher was one of the sponsors. The 
report makes clear that the chief point 
at issue was not Dr. Fleisher’s sympa- 
thy with the Loyalist cause, but the fact 
that the meeting was addressed by a 
Father Michael O’Flanagan, advertised 
as an Irish Catholic priest in good stand- 
ing, but actually an “unfrocked”’ priest 
who “had used every opportunity to speak 
offensively of the Catholic church.” St. 
Louis University is a Jesuit institution. 
After detailing the course of the difficul- 
ty from the time of this incident to Dr. 
Fleisher’s dismissal, eighteen months 
later, the report concluded that the pro- 
fessor’s conduct did not justify dismissal, 
that the decision to take this drastic ac- 
tion was reached by President Crimmins 
“only after constant pressure on him 
from outside sources,” and that Dr. 
Fleisher was not only denied a hearing, 
but “his request for one was strongly dis- 
approved of by the administration as in- 
compatible with the organizational pat- 
tern of the university.” 


_Merger—A plan for merging the Lin- 
‘coln School and Horace Mann School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is proposed in a report prepared for a 
committee of Lincoln School parents by 
Luther H. Gulick, director of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration. Lincoln, 
internationally known as a “progressive” 
school, is the second experimental wing 
of Teachers College to face liquidation 
as the result of an economy drive. It was 
announced last spring that the current 
year would be the last for New Col- 
lege, which has pioneered in trying to 
devise new and freer methods of teacher 
training. Horace Mann and Lincoln are 
each reported to have deficits, that of 
the former amounting to nearly $250,000, 
of the latter to less than $90,000, the 
difference being due, the report states, to 


the income from a $3 million endow- 
ment given to Lincoln by the General 
Education Board. The proposed program 
would merge the plants and resources of 
the two schools, develop a fourteen-year 
program, and by the consolidation effect 
economies which would make possible a 
student cost of $350 per pupil, $150 less 
than the present cost at Lincoln. The 
report suggests September, 1941, as the 
date of the merger. The parents’ com- 
mittee recommended the acceptance of 
the report on the basis of Parent-Teacher 
Association policy at Lincoln. Many par- 
ents of Lincoln School pupils and friends 
of the school are protesting the plan, 
holding that the analysis of costs is in 
error at important points, and insisting 
that the proposal means the defeat of the 
principles and program on which Lincoln 
was founded. 


Exploration—The desirability of pre- 
paring teaching materials or facilitating 
the distribution of materials relating to 
the courses and methods of propaganda, 
backgrounds of the war, American neu- 
trality, means of effecting world peace, 
will be explored in a study directed by 
Prof. Francis J. Brown of New York 
University. The study is made possible 
by a grant to the American Council on 


Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- . 


ton, D. C., to explore the needs of Amer- 
ican educational institutions in the pres- 
ent international crisis. 


Negro Teachers—A federal judge has 
issued an injunction restraining the board 
of education of Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland, from paying lower salaries to 
Negro teachers than to white solely be- 
cause of race or color. The suit, which 
was backed by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, was brought by Walter Mills, prin- 
cipal of a five-teacher school at Camp 
Parole, Md. Mr. Mills’ salary is $1050 
a year, while the county pays white prin- 
cipals of equal training, experience and 
position $1800 a year. The N.A.A.C.P. 
states that the decision means that Ne- 
gro teachers in Anne Arundel County 
will receive about $45,000 more in sal- 
aries than they have been receiving. 


The Degree Problem—“All over the 
country teaching and other vacancies are 
being filled by degrees, not men or wom- 
en,” declares Frederick P. Keppel, pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York in his annual report. Mr. 
Keppel holds that “the creation of aca- 
demic degrees has increased to a prepos- 
terous point,” in this country, pointing 
out that in 1935-6, colleges and universi- 
ties awarded 163 kinds of degrees, cre- 
ating 143,000 bachelors, 18,000 masters 
and 2700 doctors. “Only in a few strong 
professions,” he adds, “notably medi- 
cine and Jaw, and the older branches of 
engineering, can it be said that the pos- 
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session of a degree today necessarily 
means anything.” .. . Another important 
annual report in the field of education, 
that of Nicholas Murray Butler, head of 
Columbia University, also deplores the 
overemphasis on degrees as such in this 
country today. President Butler points to 
the negative correlation between research 
and teaching ability, holding that in many 
instances the meticulous and detailed 
scholarship required for obtaining a doc- 
tor’s degree unfits a teacher for present- 
ing the subject matter of his field to im- 
mature minds. Neither educator proposes 
a solution for the problem he presents. 


The Value of College—The eco- 
nomic worth of college education to wom- 
en (leaving out of consideration its cul- 
tural aspects) is questioned in a report 
issued jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women and the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The report, covering the 1925-35 
decade, states that the investment of 
time and money as reflected by earnings 
does not seem justified except for women 
who have secured a doctor’s degree. The 
report is based on answers to a question- 
naire returned by about half the employ- 
able members of the A.A.U.W. Of the 
women who have their doctorates, 55 
percent have reached annual earnings of 
$3000 a year or more; 33 percent be- 
tween $3000 and $4000; 22 percent over 
$4000. These were the highest salaried 
divisions reporting. Only 17 percent with 
master’s degree, or with that degree and 
further training, had reached $4000 or 
better; only 8 percent of those with bach- 
elors’ degrees alone, or that degree plus 
further training, had reached this level. 
Susan Kingsbury, professor emeritus of 
social economy at Bryn Mawr, chair- 
man in charge of the study, also reported 
discrimination in the employment of 
women because of sex or marital status. 


Volunteers 


te it were possible to count all the vol- 
unteers in social work, the total might 
prove to be as much of a surprise to the 
volunteers themselves as to their pro- 
fessional colleagues. Last year, for ex- 
ample, more than’ 20,000 Junior League 
members were engaged in some form of 
unpaid social and community work. In 
Detroit, “units of volunteer service” ren- 
_dered to a hundred agencies by men and 
women ds committee and board members 
and in case work, group work and vari- 
ous other service activities, added up in a 
single recent month to 20,330. The Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Detroit alone has as 
many as ninety volunteers under the di- 
rection of Edith R. Hamilton. These vol- 
unteers are assigned to “staff members 
‘who request them and are prepared to 
give them adequate supervision.” 
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Training Programs—Although the 
Girl Scouts always have emphasized the 
importance of training their leaders, 99 
percent of whom are volunteers, experi- 
mentation with a new activities program 
has impelled them to further efforts in 
this direction with conferences, study 
courses, round tables and _ institutes 
adapted to the needs of council and com- 
mittee members. Printed study material 
includes suggestions for organizing 
troops, administering and financing scout- 
ing, and other related matters. “One 
week training courses,” says Alice Wag- 
ner, adviser on council membership of 
the personnel division of the national 
headquarters, “are growing steadily in 
popularity among council members.” .. . 
The YWCA, another agency that has 
long had a program for training its board 
and committee members, group leaders 
and other volunteer workers, reached 
seventy-one associations last year with 
its volunteer leadership institutes and 
attracted 1688 individual participants. 


At the Red Cross—At the annual 
two-day meeting of the National Com- 
mittee on Volunteer Service of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Mabel Boardman, na- 
tional director of volunteer service, 
announced two new training courses for 
volunteer Red Cross workers, one for 
Nurses’ Aides for staffs serving in civilian 
hospitals, with registered nurses of the 
Red Cross Nursing Service as consult- 
ants; the other for the Gray Ladies, 
whose work in various types of recrea- 
tional therapy is in the future to be util- 
ized in civilian as well as military hos- 
pitals. Miss Boardman also reported that 
large quantities of surgical dressings and 
warm garments made by women volun- 
teers in American Red Cross chapters 
have already been shipped for the Euro- 
pean war refugees, and others will fol- 
low as soon as cargo space can be ob- 
tained. Most of the knitted sweaters, 
socks, hospital operating gowns, conva- 
lescent robes, dresses, coats, layettes, 
will go to Poland and Finland. Samples 
of these garments were inspected with in- 
terest by members of the committee from 
all over the nation, including two honor- 
ary vice-presidents, Mrs. William How- 
ard Taft and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. 


Special Field—An indication of the 
way agencies are seeking to develop the 
potentialities of volunteers is seen in 
the series of six discussion meetings for 
volunteers sponsored recently by the 
Greater New York Council of Agencies 
for the Blind with McEnnis Moore of 
the American Foundation for the Blind 
as chairman of the organizing committee. 
Affiliated with the council are twelve 
local, four state and three national or- 
ganizations in the field of blindness and 
its _prevention. Topics of discussion in- 
cluded the role of the volunteer in social 
work in general and in work with the 


blind in particular; service with public 
and private agencies and, most impor- 
tant, do’s and don’ts for the volunteer 
from the standpoint of sightless Mary 
Doe. These meetings proved so stimu- 
lating that a second series is contempla- 
ted in New York with the probability 
that national agencies will promote sim- 
ilar conferences in other cities. 


Stick-To-Itiveness—Last year ninety- 
six volunteer workers gave at least two 
half days or one full day a week at the 
New York Hospital, New York, accord- 
ing to Beatrice Meyer, secretary of 
volunteers. The volunteers, who had to 
promise service for at least three months 
in order to receive an assignment, worked 
as clinical or clerical aids in out-patient 
units; helped in the library service; en- 
tertained youngsters, singly or in groups, 
in the children’s clinic playroom. They 
were assigned as aids in certain wards; 
as typists, laboratory assistants; techni- 
cians. Occasionally volunteers undertook 
an experimental service not provided for 
in the hospital budget in order to deter- 
mine its practicability. A tea for volun- 
teers and ex-volunteers is given every 
year, with an annual award of service 
pins and bars for service after the first 
year. About fifty of last years corps of 
volunteers are back on the job this sea- 
son. Upwards of twenty of them stayed 
at their posts right through the summer. 


Court Workers—Twenty-one volun- 
teer members of the social service bu- 
reau of the magistrates’ courts of New 
York City stand ready, when a magis- 
trate requests it, to interview complain- 
ant, defendant or witness in a case, to 
clarify situations and bring into focus 
facts the magistrate may need in making 
his decision. They refer individuals to 
those agencies which can best help them 
solve their personal problems and, in ex- 
ceptional cases, give direct financial aid 
to “tide over” an emergency. ‘These 
women are all twenty-three years of age 
or over, college graduates, with records 
of sustained experience in volunteer or 
professional work. One of them is a 
graduate of the New York School of 
Social Work; another has been admit- 
ted to the bar. They are placed on three 
months’ probation, at the end of which 
period the assignment may be terminated 
by either the bureau or the volunteer. 
During the first six weeks each volun- 
teer becomes the “trainee” of an expe- 
rienced worker and devotes all of her 
time to observation and study. A. Y. Yeg- 
henian, director of the bureau, hopes that 
the work of the bureau will eventually 
become an integral part of the city court 
system, 


Service Ratings—A marked trend 
towards greater selectivity of volunteer 
workers and more discrimination in 
rating them is illustrated in the technique 
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of Mrs. Albert Foreman, chairman of 
the Volunteer Placement Bureau of the 
women’s division of the New York and 
Brooklyn federations for support of Jew- 
ish charities. Of 109 applicants inter- 
viewed during a recent period, seven 
were not placed because they were 
“unsatisfactory people,’ one because a 
“suitable job” could not be found. Of 
those who served long enough to earn 
a rating in the bi-monthly check-up Mrs. 
Foreman requests from the ageucres to 
which she assigns workers, more than 
half were reported excellent, more than 
a third fair, only a sprinkling poor. The 
volunteers serve as clinic and floor sec- 
retaries in hospitals, group leaders and 
teachers in settlement houses, readers at 
the Guild for the Blind, play leaders at 
the Home for Hebrew Infants. They 
do case histories for children’s courts, 
research work for the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, testing at the Vocational Ad- 
justment Bureau. Mrs. Foreman believes 
that the effectiveness of a placement bu- 
reau’s service is dependent upon the care 
with which applicants are interviewed 
and an understanding all around of the 
nature and content of the job offered by 
the agency. 


Professional 


T no longer is safe, at least not in 

Pennsylvania, to talk about “the” social 
worker, ‘‘she.” A recent check of the 3690 
visitors—“And if we aren’t social work- 
ers, what are we?”—on the job of public 
assistance in the state’s sixty-seven coun- 
ties reveals that 1395 of them are “he’s,” 
with the number showing a rising trend. 
This disclosure led naturally to the 
American Association of Social Workers 
and an inquiry on how its membership 
lines up in “the battle of the sexes.” 
Here the women hold their ground, defin- 
itely. In October 1938, when the last 
check by sexes was made, the men trailed 
far behind, numbering only 1589 out of 
a total of 10,782—to speak statistically, 
14.7 percent. Although the membership 
since has risen to 11,258, the proportion 
of men, says the association, probably is 
about the same. ‘‘Never in history” have 
they accounted for more than 16 percent 
of the membership. 


Broke—Lack of funds has forced 
liquidation of the Council on Interstate 
Migration, formed a little over a year 
ago. (See Survey Midmonthly, Novem- 
ber 1938, page 358.) Most of the funds 
to carry on the work of the Committee 
on Care of Transient and Homeless, out 
of which the council grew, came from 
the late Tracy MacGregor. Since Mr. 
MacGregor’s death, income for the work 
has been steadily decreasing. Two straws 
blown from the U. S, government suc- 
ceeded in breaking the camel’s back. The 
first was a ruling by the Bureau of In- 
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ternal Revenue that gifts made to the 
council were not deductible from income 
tax returns because a “substantial part” 
of its activities were intended to influ- 
ence legislation. The second was a noti- 
fication that the council was responsible, 
under the Social Security Act, for pay- 
roll taxes and penalties not only for it- 
self but for its predecessor, the Com- 
mittee on Transient and Homeless. 

In an effort to salvage some of its 
program the council has offered its assets 
to the National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion for such use as that agency’s policies 
will allow. The NTAA has agreed to 
take over the council’s files and “to un- 
dertake a study of its ability to keep 
alive the spirit, if not the body, of the 
council.” 

Last accomplishment of the council 
was the preparation of a manuscript by 
its executive secretary, Philip E. Ryan, 
“Migration and Social Welfare” to be 
published in the near future by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 


Institutional Training—Ten  stu- 
dents are enrolled in the new institu- 
tional training course inaugurated last 
fall at Western Reserve’s School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences. Aim of the two- 
year course is to provide a well-rounded 
educational experience in the field of 
child welfare with specialization in insti- 
tutional work. Case work, group work 
and institutional administration are em- 
phasized in the curriculum. The plan for 
field work includes one year in a case 
work agency and one in an institution. 
For the latter there are available insti- 
tutions for dependent, neglected, han- 
dicapped and delinquent children, a 
psychiatric study home for neurotic and 
delinquent children, day nurseries and 
institutions for adolescents in need of 
special training and vocational prepara- 
tion. 


Cooperation—The increasing need of 
qualified social workers in the state’s 
welfare set-up prompted West Virginia 
public welfare authorities and the state 
university to get together to plan a pro- 
gram for professional training. The re- 
sult is the University of West Virginia’s 
new department of social administration 
which opened last September. The de- 
partment offers a one-year graduate cur- 
riculum including thirty hours of aca- 
demic work plus field work in public 
agencies dealing with family case work, 
child welfare or probation. Among the 
1939-40 students are five members of 
the county staffs of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance who were al- 
lotted scholarships by the department. 


In-Service Training—Courses for 
probation and parole officers and penal 
and correctional workers in Pennsylva- 
nia were opened this month in Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia by the Public Service 
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FRANK Z. GLICK 


With a brand new doctorate from 
the Chicago Graduate School of 


Social Service Administration 
Frank Z. Glick has assumed di- 
rectorship of the Graduate School 
of Social Work of the University 
of Nebraska. While working for 
the degree Dr. Glick held a position 
in the bureau of public assistance 
of the Social Security Board and 
also taught courses at the Chicago 
school. He was formerly executive 
secretary of the Illinois State Con- 
ference of Social Work and asso- 
ciate executive of the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission. 


Institute of the State Department of 
Instruction. There are no fees. Instruc- 
tion is by men experienced in administra- 
tion in probation, parole and correctional 
work. The program, financed in part by 
means of federal funds through the 
George Dean Act, is under the general 
supervision of a technical advisory com- 
mittee, composed of persons who work 
closely with these specialized fields. . . . 
The eighth annual schedule in the insti- 
tutes on probation conducted by the New 
York City court of general sessions 
began last month. The bi-weekly sessions 
are open to officers of other departments, 
parole officers and professional social 


workers. 
Medical Social Work—Only two 
state welfare departments, those of 


Louisiana and Oregon, have on their 
staffs medical social workers whose func- 
tions are entirely consultatory and super- 
visory, according to Marjorie L. Borde- 
lon, medical social consultant for the 
Louisiana State Department of Public 
Welfare. In Louisiana, where the medi- 
cal program for the indigent is one of 
the most extensive in the country [see 
Survey Midmonthly, June 1939, page 
189] the medical social consultant’s ener- 
gies are directed toward organizing a 
complete medical social service program. 
Besides working out the department’s 
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policies and procedures for meeting prob- 
lems of a medical social nature, the 
consultant visits the parishes to assist in 
planning for specific cases, to explain to 
the local staff the social implications of 
diseases and the importance of securing 
medical data, to interpret medical social 
policies to doctors and other groups. 


Branches—tThe second branch office of 
the Catholic Charities of the Diocese of 
Albany established in the last two years 
recently opened in Troy, N. Y. The oth- 
er is at Schenectady. Administration of 
these offices remains centralized at Al- 
bany. 


Publication—The New York City 
Civil Service Commission is sponsoring 
the publication of a new periodical, Pub- 
lic Personnel Quarterly. According to 
the commission, the magazine “will pub- 
lish articles concerned with practical 
phases of public personnel administra- 
tion and will also present digests of sig- 
nificant books, monographs, and journal 
and magazine articles.” 


For Study—lInitiated a year ago on 
an experimental basis by the group work 
section of the California Conference of 
Social Work, the California Council on 
Group Work has been transformed 
into a permanent organization. Its pur- 
pose is to promote the study of group 
work through local study groups through- 
out the state. Membership is opened to 
all interested in group work. 


People and Things 


E NRICHED by $5 million is the Mur- 

ry and Leonie Guggenheim Founda- 
tion through a bequest of Murry Gug- 
genheim, recently deceased New York 
philanthropist. Incorporated in 1929 by 
Mr. Guggenheim and his wife, the foun- 
dation has as its purpose “the promotion, 
through charitable and benevolent activi- 
ties, of the well-being of mankind 
throughout the world.” Under the terms 
of Mr. Guggenheim’s will, the funds will 
go towards the support of the dental clin- 
ic built and maintained by the foundation 
for the oral care of the children of 
Greater New York. 


Memorial—A recent issue of The 
Child, monthly publication of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, was given over to the 
life and works of the late C. C. Cars- 
tens. The issue closely parallels the form 
of last summer’s number in memory of 
Grace Abbott. (See Survey Midmonthly, 
October 1939, page 322.) Authors are 
all persons prominent in the child wel- 
fare and institutional fields. 


Discussions—Beginning with the new 
term (January 5) the New School for 
‘Social Research, 66 West 12 Street, New 
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York, is offering a series of five Friday 
evening discussions of Current Issues in 
Social Work. Leonard W. Mayo, assist- 
ant executive director of the New York 
City Welfare Council, is acting as chair- 
man. Speakers include: Dorothy Kahn, 
Stanley P. Davies, Saul B. Alinsky, Je- 
rome H. Bentley, Owen R. Lovejoy, 
Winthrop D. Lane, Richard A. McGee, 
James P. Murphy, Arthur Dunham, and 
Elizabeth H. Webster. The fee for the 
series, $4.25; single admissions, $1. 


New Jobs—Two new regional direct- 
tors have been named for the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation: Kris 
P. Bemis and James S. Allen, both of 
whom have been working for the FSCC 
in other capacities for several months. 
... Aneita Tidball, formerly executive 
secretary of the Seattle Travelers Aid 
Society, this month assumes duties in a 
similar capacity at the Chicago’s Trav- 
elers Aid where she succeeds Madeline 
L. MacGregor, who recently resigned 
to join the Community Service Society in 
New York. .. . The New Jersey Wel- 
fare Council has a new executive secre- 
tary in Gerald B. Bate, former director 
of welfare for Plainfield) IN: J... - 
Brigadier General Frank D. Henderson, 
Ohio’s’ first relief director, succeeds 
James C. Woodward as warden of the 
Ohio Penitentiary at Columbus... . 
Recently appointed as associate general 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America was Ros- 
well P. Barnes, for the past three years 
associate secretary of the council’s de- 
partment of international justice and 
goodwill. . . . Muriel Jean McLauch- 
lin, formerly with the Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic, is now case work di- 
rector for the Children’s Service Bureau 
in Pittsburgh. . . . Philip S. Akre is the 
new North Atlantic regional field secre- 
tary of the Family Welfare Association 
of America. Mr. Akre came to his new 
post from the Plainfield (N. J.) Charity 
Organization Society where he was gen- 
eral secretary. 


Won—The new post of director of 
social work in the Minneapolis Board of 
Public Welfare was won through civil 
service examination by M. Leo Bohanon, 
young Negro social worker, graduate of 
the University of Minnesota, who for a 
number of years has been director of 
boys’ and men’s activities at Phyllis 
Wheatley House, Minneapolis. Mr. Bo- 
hanon directs a staff of 450 workers. 


Meetings—The fourth annual confer- 
ence of the American Committee for the 
Protection of Foreign Born will be held 
in Washington, March 2-3, Ernest Hem- 
ingway and William Allan Neilson are 
co-chairmen of the sponsoring committee. 
... Next American Prison Congress, 
annual meeting of the American Prison 


Association, will be held October 21-25 


in Cincinnati, setting of the first Prison 
Congress in 1870. . . . The seventeenth 
annual meeting of the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association, an organization 
for the study and treatment of behavior 
and its disorders, will be held in Boston, 
February 22-24. 


New Buildings—A Young Men's 
Christian Association for Negroes, built 
by a Jewish manufacturer in a southern 
city, was dedicated last month. The 
building has been constructed in Greens- 
boro, N. C., through the $65,000 gift of 
Caesar Cone, II. Other Ys for Negroes 
now under construction in the East are 
at Wilmington, Del., and Princeton, N. 
J. The Wilmington building represents 
the $350,000 gift of H. Fletcher Brown, 
Wilmington banker; the Princeton build- 
ing is a community project financed by 
local contributions. Both the Wilmington 
and the Princeton Ys will be coeduca- 
tional, the buildings divided into YMCAs 
and YWCAs with common athletic and 
cultural facilities. The Wilmington Y 
has been endowed with $360,000, also 
the gift of Mr. Brown. 


A Good Citizen 


ie came in early December to 


Max Senior at the age of seventy- 
seven—a Cincinnati citizen who in mid- 
life retired from his successful business 
operations to throw himself into activi- 
ties which counted tellingly for his com- 
munity, his race and his times. He was 
the key figure in uniting the Jewish 
charities of Cincinnati during the heavy 
period of immigration—the federation 
principle that was to range far. He pio- 
neered in promoting the Cincinnati park 
system; threw himself into the tubercu- 
losis movement; headed the Shoemaker 
Clinic for the promotion of Negro health 
and welfare; and as head of the Model 
Homes Company carried out one of the 
first practical attempts in low cost hous- 
ing. This enterprise provided accommo- 
dations largely, but not exclusively, for 
Negroes. Mothers pensions, old age pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance, educa- 
tion, overseas relief in Poland in the 
post-war years, and the constructive as- 
pects of the Russian revolution registered 
the span of the interests that engaged 
him. As the Cincinnati Inquirer put it, 
he was a lifelong resident “whose whole 
strength was at the service of the com- 
munity, who brought to philanthropy 
an alert intelligence and a generous spirit. 
His . . . kindness was wedded to a clear 
social vision.” He never relinquished his 
philanthropic activities, though he came 
to regard them as steps toward a more 
‘Gust distribution of the riches of the 
earth and the ever increasing products 
of its machinery.” 

Survey Associates was fortunate in 
such a member for twenty-six years. 
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Readers Write 


Heart Warmer 


To THE Epitor: The staff in this county 
appreciates the help that Survey Mid- 
monthly gives us in our in-service train- 
ing and we take this opportunity ¢o chank 
you for the chance you give us to keep 
posted on current trends and to learn 
of the experience of others—especially 
in the case work, public assistance field. 

IRENE M. PovELONES 
Moundsville, W. Va. 


Enclosed with this heart warmer were 
eight staff subscriptions ——Eb. 


Postscript to Christmas 


To THE Epitor: Along in November 
our annual Christmas committee, repre- 
senting family and children’s agencies, 
came together under the auspices of the 
Council of Social Agencies. There were 
apologies for the late start and many 
regrets that certain things could not be 
done in the short time available. Next 
year we must get started earlier, per- 
haps in July, so we could have a really 
worthwhile plan. (How does one get the 
Christmas spirit in July?) Some people 
proposed a committee to vamp a year- 
round program for meeting special needs 
of families on public relief and children 
in foster homes. Would this be a Christ- 
mas committee or something else need- 
ing broader and deeper community plan- 
ning? Who needed Christmas most? 
Could the community provide Christmas 
for all children whose parents were un- 
able to do so? If not for all, did those 
families on public relief need it more 
than those under the care of private agen- 
cies? Could you give Christmas to some 
families in a large public agency, set up 
to serve with equal justice, and not to 
all? How can we get churches and clubs 
to clear? How be sure they will give 
intelligently? These and many other 
questions flew back and forth across the 
table at the highly conversational com- 
mittee meetings. 

I began to wonder! Where did all this 
concern for wise giving spring from? I 
searched my mind to remember one com- 
plaint from a family who received too 
I recalled sto- 
ries about families who, before all this 
planning, received six or seven baskets. 
Perhaps social workers are really con- 
cerned that this means that other fam- 
ilies get none, but some of us may-just 
hate to see the most aggressive ones get 
so much. If the things are not wasted 
and people able and willing to give want 
to do so, why not? Somehow our feeling 
on this smacks of that period of case 
work which now we term “paternalistic.” 


many or “unwise’’ gifts. 
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Why do we need to assume respon- 
sibility for protecting the family that 
doesn’t want to be protected? Maybe the 
giver doesn’t want to be protected either. 
Certainly he puts up a good deal of 
resistance to our efforts to do so. 

What of this question of baskets and 
cash? Many of us have a sense of failure 
because we can’t educate the public to 
give cash instead of baskets. We know 
that parents like to buy gifts themselves 
for their children, yet I can’t ever re- 
member a Christmas letter asking for 
money to buy gifts. The letters ask for 
baskets, clothing, toys, food. Are many of 
our families lonely people to whom a 
gift attractively wrapped has more mean- 
ing than $5 in an envelope? 

Thinking of ourselves as givers, can’t 
we see how infinitely more fun and in 
the spirit of Christmas it is to purchase 
gifts for another than to send a check? 
Little children in Sunday School bring 
jelly, candy, toys—it’s so different from 
dimes and quarters. How did we feel 
when as children we received money for 
Christmas? Grateful, yes, but not that 
glow that comes from a personal gift— 
the unexpected, perhaps one we should 
never have thought of—maybe not too 
suitable, but did that matter much? Isn’t 
Christmas one time when both the giv- 
ers and those who receive have a right to 
be a little foolish? 

Then that old question of giving out 
names to the giver! Good social workers 
never do this. Can it be that we want 
all the thrill of bestowing the gifts of 
others on our families. The givers re- 
ceive the “thank you” letters, but we get 
the personal thanks. I wonder whether 
all this is not more our feeling than that 
of the families. Why not consult the fam- 
ilies? A few will feel that their situation 
must remain unknown. But others I’m 
sure will welcome the friendly giver. 
And what of this more fortunate mem- 
ber of society whom we wish to impress 
with the needs of his community? How 
can he see them better than through per- 
sonal contact with people in need? His 
desire to change the situation of those 
whom he meets at Christmas may carry 
over to concern for others he has not 
yet met. 

Well, what is our job as social work- 
ers at Christmas? Perhaps first it is to 
bring together those who want to give 
and those who need neighborly gifts. I’m 
sure our case work skill will be equal 
to finding a giftee for each gift, even to 
finding the little boy who can leave his 
own home or his foster home to spend 
Christmas with Mrs, Goldbrick’s John- 


nie who needs company and wants to 


help a poor boy. We have a long way 
to go in finding the right gift for each 
child whose parents are on public relief, 
but let’s start and pool our resources to 
cover all we can. Let’s ask our families 
whether the giver may come to their 


homes. Let’s let them want baskets with- - 


out feeling guilty over our distress be- 
cause they didn’t say cash. And let’s not 
worry too much when a church or a club 
wants to give without clearing its list 
with our Christmas committee. Efficiency 
and wisdom are not all there is to giving. 

Of course we'll need a Christmas 
clearing house to spread giving and to 
advise those who want to give thought- 
fully. Let’s make this a center for in- 
formation on special needs and places 
where gifts will mean most; let’s re- 
mind those in our community who may 
forget the needs of others; let’s inter- 
pret these needs, but also let’s under- 
stand and respect the giver’s right to 
choose his own way of giving and our 
families’ right to accept or reject the 
gifts offered. Case WorKER 


“Your Valuable Journal” 


To THE Eprror: The National Library 
of Peiping has been subscribing your 
valuable journal for a number of years. 
A complete file of the Survey Midmonth- 
ly is made available to an increasing 
number of interested readers. Even dur- 
ing the two tragic years of war, special 
efforts were made to subscribe your 
journal without interruption. In spite of 
the heavy congestion of mails, all the 
issues which we subscribed have been reg- 
ularly received. 

However, beginning from next year, 
the National Library will not be able to 
subscribe any of the foreign scientific 
journals owing to the strict control over 
foreign exchange by the Chinese gov- 
ernment. As it is most desirable that we 
should continue to receive the forthcom- 
ing issues of your valuable journal for 
the use of Chinese scholars, we wonder 
whether it would be possible for you to 
enter a complimentary subscription for 
us for one year beginning from January 
1940. We hope that by the end of next 
year, China will be freed from the in- 
vaders and permanent peace restored to 
our country. 

If the above suggestion cannot meet 
your approval, may we hope that special 
consideration be given to our present un- 
fortunate position by letting us subscribe 
your journal at a special reduced price. 

Secretary 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PEIPING 


Kunming (Yunnanfu) 

Yunnan, China 
The Survey has no free list, but a mem- 
ber of the staff has seen to it that the 
Mid continues to be available “for the 
use of Chinese scholars.”—Epb. 
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Book Reviews 


Not Less But More 


PAROLE WITH HONOR, by Wilbur La Roe, 
Jr. Princeton University Press. 295 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


TIMELY. authoritative and up-to- 

date, “Parole With Honor” is by far 
the best book I have seen on this con- 
troversial subject. 

The author, chairman of the parole 
board in the District of Columbia, is a 
firm believer in the principles of parole 
and at the same time is convinced that 
those principles never have been prop- 
erly applied or supported in most states. 
He points to the fact that only nine 
states and the federal government have 
full time parole boards and that less than 
a dozen states, all told, have parole sys- 
tems worthy of the name. 

Mr. La Roe offers abundant and con- 
clusive evidence that parole has succeeded 
admirably wherever it has been genuinely 
supported. Last year, in the District of 
Columbia, out of 767 convictions for 
serious crime, only four were of parolees. 
With an average of nearly 8000 ex- 
prisoners under supervision in 1938, New 
York State had but 120 new felonies 
committed by parolees. During a recent 
two-year period, 1830 persons were re- 
leased on parole in Wisconsin. Of these 
less than 4 percent were returned for 
having committed new crimes. What is 
fundamentally needed, says Mr. La Roe, 
is not less but more and better parole. 
He argues plausibly that if parole can 
succeed in states which intelligently ad- 
minister it, there is no real reason why 
it cannot succeed elsewhere. 

But even the finest parole system in 
the world, Mr. La Roe admits gloomily, 
will not rid us of crime nor prevent the 
manufacture of criminals. “As long as 
we have poverty,” he concludes, “we 
shall have crime. As long as we have 
broken homes we shall have warped 
lives... . Parole is helpless to remove 
these great sources of crime. The best it 
can hope to do is to take hold of the in- 
dividual and try to engineer his circum- 
stances in such a way as to protect him 
from the influences which have warped 
his life.” 


Baltimore, Md. SAMUEL G. KLING 


For the Dignity of Man 


THE POPE’S PLAN FOR SOCIAL RECON- 
STRUCTION, by Charles P. Bruehl, Ph.D. 
Devin-Adair Co. 356 pp. Price $3 postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc, 


HIS treatise on economics comes out 

of an informed and inspired mind. 
As a Christian the professor of sociology 
at St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., 
feels shamed by the dominance of things 
and money over men; and sets himself 
to study what can be done to moralize 
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the social order. His plan calls for a 
functional or corporative society. Democ- 
racy is to be made more efficient by 
working through occupational groups. 
The plan differs from the fascist and the 
Russian perversions in that the associa- 
tions are to be voluntary and animated 
by a religious feeling for the dignity of 
man. The title of the book comes from 
the fact that the author makes explicit 
certain implications in the encyclicals of 
the late Pope Pius XI. 

Professor Bruehl quotes freely from 
these pronouncements as well as from 
Catholic authors whose names are little 
known in. America outside of Catholic 
circles. He cites many Protestant writers 
all in the interest of replacing our pres- 
ent waste, conflict and needless misery 
by methods which do more justice to the 
souls of workers and employers alike. 
Students of guild socialism will find 
little in the book which is new; but even 
these will profit from the understanding 
spirit and the happy wording with which 
Professor Bruehl pleads his case. His 
use of the phrase “‘social justice” calls to 
mind how other persons now imagine 
that their religion obliges them to de- 
nounce as satanic the social reforms they 
do not understand, even to forget how 
only a few years ago their church ele- 
vated to sainthood the Sir Thomas More 
whose “Utopia” abolished poverty and 
made gold and jewels badges of dis- 
grace. Henry NEUMANN 
Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture 


Aspects of Sociology 
SOCIAL CONTROL, by L. L. Bernard. Mac- 
millan. 711 PP. Price $4. 


SOCIAL CHANGE, by Newell Le Roy Sims. 
Crowell, 477 pp. Price $3.50. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


HE speed with which new textbooks 

in sociology have followed each other 
in recent years is a sign of healthy 
growth, particularly when, as in the two 
volumes under review, they represent a 
reorganization of teaching materials in 
line with new knowledge and current 
trends of interest by experienced scholars 
and teachers. As it happens, social con- 
trol and social change are the two cen- 
tral concepts around which general 
courses in sociology are now usually de- 
veloped. Both stress the importance of 
social process. Older systems too often 
were devoted in the main to a static de- 
scription and classification of social 
phenomena. 

Professor Bernard, in an exceptionally 
valuable guide to different types of social 
control, makes his main division that 
between exploitive and constructive so- 
cial controls. It is true, there can be no 
indisputable characterization in every 


case, because the one kind easily merges 
into the other. But in these days of much 
irresponsible talk about dictatorship, so- 
cial planning, coercion of individuals, in- 
ternational use of police power, and the 
like, it is particularly helpful to have the 
distinction clearly drawn, and this with 
constant reference to concrete examples. 
In view of the average American stu- 
dent’s aversion to abstractions, it may be 
said that the author’s experiment of 
combining discussion, cases, and sources 
in one volume is a promising one. His 
case illustrations are, in fact, of striking 
interest, 

Professor Sim’s outline follows a more 
established pattern. It offers a short cut 
through the large literature on social 
evolution and therefore may be found 
useful, especially as the main text for 
short introductory courses that dare not 
make very large demands on students’ 
reading. The bibliographical references 
seem to be well chosen. The principal 
merit of the volume probably is the 
unpedantic yet sufficiently explanatory, 
largely historical, treatment of specific 
controversies and of the growth of social 
theory as a whole. Unfortunately the 
book is marred by too many misspellings. 

Bruno LASKER 
Institute of Public Relations 
San Francisco 


A Basic Problem 


HOUSING THE MASSES, by Carol Aronovici. 
Wiley. 291 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


qpee all-purpose book on housing has 
yet to be written. Housing is a “port- 
manteau” subject which carries within it 
so many items that it may be impossible 
to cover them all to the complete satis- 
faction of the enthusiasts and the per- 
fectionists. Mr. Aronovici frankly recog- 
nizes the fact that there is an audience 
for housing propaganda other than the 
technician, whether architect, sociologist, 
economist, or professional “houser.” His 
interest, it seems, is in a general public 
of high intellectual standards and broad 
social interests. It is hoped that his book, 
excellent for the purpose, will find this 
special public. Most books on the sub- 
ject are too specialized to sustain the 
lay interest or to arouse enthusiasm. 
The author very commendably has di- 
vided his material into simple topical 
subjects: “Land,” “People,” “Money,” 
and so on. The discussion of each one is 
usually well simplified. For example, the 
reader need not have had a course in 
law to understand the chapter, “The 
Law and Housing.” The book’s weak- 
ness seems to lie in some of its question- 
able, sweeping statements, due perhaps 
to striking for high spots. The lay reader 
will find the discussion on “housing lit- 
erature” at the end of the book an ex- 
cellent key for further investigation into 
subjects which interest him most. 
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Mr. Aronovici, always courageous and 
outspoken in his statements, is to be 
commended again for his long range 
point of view and for his very sincere 
humanitarian interests. His chapters on 
“Land,” “Home Ownership,’ and 
“Architecture” are strong writing and 
good reading. It is unfortunate that 
many of the illustrations have incorrect 
captions. 

While there is bound to be disagree- 
ment with some sections of the book, this 
reviewer doubts that there will be much 
disagreement with Mr. Aronoyici’s basic 
concepts, which he states clearly and 
forcibly. Some regret may be voiced that 
a little more emphasis was not placed on 
the fact that large scale housing in Amer- 
ica is a new and untried venture, the full 
implications of which cannot be known 
until some years have elapsed. However, 
one of the book’s most important con- 
tributions which cannot be overlooked is 
its constant emphasis on the housing 
problem as a factor in America’s basic 
economic difficulties which will only be 
solved when America’s standards of in- 
come and employment are raised. 


New York Car FEtss 


Other Experience 


OLD AGE SECURITY: Soctar anp FINANCIAL 
Trenps, by Margaret Grant. Social Science 
Research Council. 261 pp. Price $2.50, post- 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


apts book reports the results of a 

careful and scientific study of the 
old age insurance systems of Germany, 
Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, and Swe- 
den, and of the non-contributory assis- 
tance or pension plans of Denmark, Great 
Britain, New Zealand, and Australia. 
It consists, on the one hand, of a de- 
tailed discussion of the major features 
of these plans; and, on the other, of an 
adequate statement of the relation of the 
costs to the national economies, and the 
effect on the systems of such basic social 
trends as changes in the age distribution 
of the population. 

‘The measures here discussed have had 
to be adopted, first, because of the in- 
ability or the failure “on the part of 
most workers to save enough to protect 
themselves against poverty in old age or 
invalidity, or to provide for their fam- 
ilies in the event of the death of the 
breadwinner,” as a result of the indus- 
trialization trends of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries; second, because of 
the persistent growth over many decades 
in the number and proportion of aged 
persons within the population. 

The United States has become increas- 
ingly aware of the insecurity of old age. 
The 1935 Social Security Act established 
a federal-state non-contributory assis- 
tance plan, and a contributory federal old 
age benefits system. The adoption of these 
systems did not, however, solve the 
American problem of providing for the 
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aged. On the contrary, somewhat suc- 
cessful attempts are still being made to 
liberalize the provisions of the two 
schemes. Such attempts, if not kept with- 
in reason, are likely to have profound 
effects on the American economic system. 
Miss Grant’s book, reporting as it does 
the long time experience of older coun- 
tries, needs to be carefully studied by 
both the administrators and the students 
of the American system. 
CHarLES G. CHAKERIAN 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 


Back of Today’s Americans 


AMERICANS, by Emil L. Jordan. Norton. 459 
PP. Price $3.50 postpaid by Survey Associates, 
De. 


‘HE flow of immigrants, in wave 
after wave, to the shores of the New 
World is described in this “New History 
of the Peoples Who Settled the Amer- 
icas.” In it is restated the theory of “cul- 
tural pluralism” in terms of an unfolding 
drama of the greatest migration in his- 
tory, woven around stories of the settle- 
ments of various groups and their con- 
tributions to their adopted countries. One 
regrets that the author has tried to cover 
so much ground, not only the United 
States and Canada but also the Latin 
countries below us. As a result the pic- 
ture he has presented is frequently 
sketchy, jerky and incomplete. For ex- 
ample, in his chapter on the Scandinay- 
ians he tells of their various contributions 
to America, but is so obviously pressed 
for space that he makes no mention what- 
ever of one of their greatest gifts to us— 
Ole Edvart Rélvaag, whose “Giants in 
the Earth,” “Peder Victorious’ and 
“Their Fathers’ God” are immortal 
sagas of American history, written by a 
Norwegian-American in Norwegian, and 
yet profoundly and eternally American. 
Except for its attempt to cover too 
much ground, this is a very readable 
work, glowing with color and warmth, 
which cannot be excluded from the rapid- 
ly growing library glorifying our fore- 
fathers who did not come over on the 
Mayflower. 
Hofstra College Josrepa S. Roucek 


You Get What You Pay For 


LIFE INSURANCE FROM THE BUYER’S 
POINT OF VIEW, by E. C. Harwood and 
Bion H. Francis. Blue Ribbon Books, Inc. 262 
pp. Price $1, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
Inc. 


HIS sound and conservative manual, 

written in simple and non-technical 
language, should be a help to anyone that 
takes his life insurance seriously enough 
to read more than company advertise- 
ments. It is divided into three parts: life 
insurance, annuities, and accident and 
health insurance. Only a brief but per- 
haps sufficient treatment is given of the 
basic principles underlying insurance. 
Occasional references to social factors 
indicate that the authors are neither pro- 


tagonists for nor baiters of the insurance 
companies. Bearing an August 1939 pub- 
lication date, costs and company compari- 
sons are up to date. This is important in 
view of changing costs of recent years. 
Contrary to much recent misleading anti- 
company propaganda, the authors take 
pains to explain why the insured or his 
beneficiary is not entitled to both the ac- 
cumulated cash value and the face value 
of the policy. 

The book, addressed primarily to sub- ~ 
stantial purchasers of insurance, makes — 
only brief references to group, industrial, 
and savings bank policies. There are 
chapters on how much insurance to buy, 
what companies to choose and so on, all 
of which are practical although, as might 
be expected, the matter of “how much,” 
dealing as it does with the most complex 
problem of the business, is rather in- ~ 
volved and difficult to generalize. The ~ 
section on annuities is the best of the 
three and should prove a real help to 
many people in these days when the sub- 
ject of retirement allowances has become 
so popular and pressing. 

Much help will be found in the para- 
graphs explaining the various gadgets 
attached to policies by companies in their 
frantic efforts to secure business. As in, 
any problem in life insurance, it all re- 
solves itself into the inescapable fact that 
you can get no more than what you pay 
for. To get as much is no mean feat in 
these days of multifarious combinations 
of ‘policies. This book should serve as 
first aid in that direction. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Maurice TAytor 


More Than History 


THE BUILDING OF A NATION’S HEALTH, 
by Sir George Newman, M.D., F.R.C.P. Mac- 
millan. 479 pp. Price $6 postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc, 


‘THis is the story of “how statecraft 

and medical knowledge” took counsel 
together to build up the public health 
services of Great Britain. It is not lim- 
ited to the quarter century during which 
Sir George Newman was a civil servant 
in Whitehall, but traces the foundation 
and development of English public health 
machinery from the earliest times to 
recent years. But the book goes far be- 
yond the usual limits of public health 
and medicine; it is an eloquent descrip- 
tion of how new social ideas and ad- 
vances in science brought about changes 
in central and local administration 
which have transformed the life of the 
people. “The Awakening in the Local 
Authorities” is the title of one of the 
most inspiring chapters, for Newman 
becomes eloquent when he describes the 
historical development of local self-gov- 
ernment. He quotes the report of the 
Royal Sanitary Commission (1871): 
“The principle of local self-government 
has been generally recognized as the 
essence of our national vigor. Local ad- 
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ministration, under central superinten- 
dency, is the distinguishing feature of 
our government. ... ” 

Newman was the chief medical officer 
of the Board of Education as well as of 
the Ministry of Health; he was also a 
leading member of the Medical Council. 
This book is based on his experience in 
all three. “The Governance of English 
Medicine” and “The New Spirit in Eng- 
lish Medical Education” are given as 
much attention as is “The Creation of 
the Ministry of Health.” 

In Newman’s opinion, the “three 
greatest health reforms hitherto ac- 
credited to the present century” were the 
Education Act of 1902, the National 
Insurance Act of 1911, and the Local 
Government Act of 1929. He pays a 
remarkable tribute to Sir Robert Laurie 
Morant, the civil servant who spent his 
official life in preparing for, drafting and 
applying the first two of these acts which 
led inevitably to the adoption of the 
third. 

This volume is much more than a 
selection from Sir George Newman’s 
annual reports as chief medical officer; 


it is, as the title implies, the history of . 


the building up of a nation’s health. 
FRANK G. Boupreau, M.D. 

Milbank Memorial Fund 

New York City 


The Whole Process 


AMERICANS IN THE MAKING: Tue Nat- 
URAL HISTORY OF THE ASSIMILATION OF Im- 

. MIGRANTS, by William Carlson Smith. Ap- 
pleton-Century. 454 pp. Price $3.75, postpaid 
by Survey Associates, Inc. 


pv ENTY years ago all of us were 
very much concerned about immigra- 
tion and Americanization, although a 
great many people were rather uncertain 
about the meaning of the latter term. 
Then came a more sober era of careful 
research and orderly programs of social 
action, after which interest in newcomers 
from abroad almost died out. Now there 
is a revival of interest because of the 
so-called refugees. This book, however, 
is not the hasty product of an impulse 
released by Nazism. It is the outgrowth 
of continuous inquiry over a long period 
of time and it bears the marks of mature 
scholarship. There is a measure of per- 
‘sonal identification because the author’s 
own parents were immigrants, but the 
book displays a high degree of objectivity. 
The central theme is the process of 
assimilation. This should always be of 
interest to students of society and to 
social workers both lay and professional. 
It is presumably going on in connection 
with rural-urban and intersectional im- 
migration within the United States, but 
it appears most clearly when people 
move to a land with unfamiliar language, 
government, customs and traditions. 
Dr. Smith goes behind the assimilative 
‘process to inquire why immigrants have 
come to America, what were their first 
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reactions to this country, and how were 
their old habits and relationships dis- 
turbed. He then discusses their adjust- 
ments and their gradual absorption into 
American life. He deals with factors that 
expedite and those that retard assimila- 
tion; points out the immigrant’s contribu- 
tions to our culture and examines the 
cultural conflicts that are especially sig- 
nificant for the second generation. 

The treatment is similar to that in 
Park and Miller’s “Old World Traits 
Transplanted.” It is not at all statistical, 
but identifies types of events and typical 
sequences of events in the process of 
assimilation, illustrating them with inter- 
esting bits from personal documents. This 
is a book worth reading by socially 
minded citizens generally as well as by 
social workers and college students. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 
W ashington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Forward in the Faith 


FIVE DECADES AND A FORWARD VIEW, 
by John R. Mott. Harper. 139 pp. Price $1.50, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc, 


TOWARDS CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY, A 
SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
Forty-SEVENTH CONFERENCE OF YMCA SeEc- 
RETARIES, edited by S. M. Keeny, Association 
Press. 212 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


/PS seven dynamic lectures given at the 

Union Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia, Dr. Mott reviews a half century 
of Christian activities and confidently 
faces the future. As one of the leaders in 
the Student Volunteer Movement which 
got under way just as he was finishing 
his studies at Cornell University, as ex- 
ecutive secretary or chairman or presi- 
dent of subsequent national and world- 
wide organizations, committees and con- 
ferences, Dr. Mott had every opportunity 
to learn the inside facts of the currents 
of missionary endeavor which he portrays 
so graphically. That his ardor did not 
blind him to the mistakes and blunders of 
these programs is evident, as in his lec- 
ture on the Interchurch World Move- 
ment. His critical analysis of this attempt 
to raise a billion dollars for missions in 
three years is followed by a discussion 
of principles and practices which in the 
light of experience he believes to be 
most successful in raising large sums of 
money. This might be read with profit 
by all boards whose work is supported 
by voluntary contributions. 

Dr. Mott’s story of the Madras meet- 
ing of last December is told with con- 
tagious enthusiasm. He emphasizes that 
conference’s potentialities as the dele- 
gates now in their scattered home com- 
munities put into effect, not conference 
resolutions, but their personal resolves 
made as they “listened” in their morning 
prayer gatherings. The final lecture on 
“Leadership for the Coming Day” en- 
visions leaders who shall be trained, de- 
voted to their calling, with clear, un- 
shakable convictions and with zest for 


furthering a better way of life for us all. 

Even while these lectures were being 
delivered by the president of the World’s 
Alliance of the YMCA, the secretaries 
of that organization were preparing for 
their triennial conference with the key- 
note, “A Profession Takes Its Bearings.” 
“Toward Christian Democracy,” the 
summary of the proceedings of that con- 
ference is significant for all who are 
probing into youth’s bewildering prob- 
lems, especially in relation to democracy 
and religion. It contains provocative and 
stimulating material for both group and 
individual study. Men like Professor 
Harry A. Overstreet of the City College 
of New York, Dr. Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, of the Philadelphia public schools, 
Paul Kellogg, editor of The Survey mag- 
azines and Professor Gregory Vlastos, of 
Queens College, Ontario, discussing “our 


changing minds,” “the whence and 
whither of democracy,” “footholds of 
democracy,” “realizing our faith,” jolt 


us out of any lingering vestiges of com- 
placency and make us reexamine time- 
honored assumptions. This book is in 
close sympathy with the first, extending 
and supplementing it. Masset SKINNER 


A New Relationship 


GRANTS-IN-AID UNDER THE PUBLIC 
WORKS ADMINISTRATION—A Stupy 
IN FEpeERAL-STaTE-LocaL RELATIONS—by 
Kerwin Williams. Columbia University Press. 
292 pp. Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey As- 
sociates, Inc, 


IRECT  federal-local relationships 

are post-depression developments. 
Of a number of federal agencies which 
now deal directly with the local units of 
government and offer them financial as- 
sistance, the PWA was among the first 
and its contribution to this emerging re- 
lationship has been sizeable. Through its 
public works program, one of the first 
instances of federal loans and grants for 
permanent construction projects, it has 
made a deep imprint on labor and con- 
struction projects, and indeed frequently 
has been influential in molding the con- 
tent of state and local law. 

J. Kerwin Williams discusses and 
evaluates this development. He remains 
at arm’s length from the economists’ bat- 
tleground—is the pump-priming philoso- 
phy to be justified or condemned ?—and 
restricts his attention to the immediate 
effects of the new federal-state-local pat- 
tern that has been woven. He examines 
in detail the growth of the PWA pro- 
gram, its organization, methods of mak- 
ing grants and loans, and its effect on 
labor, contractors, and state and local 
law. Among the defects which he finds 
in the operation and effect of the pro- 
gram are time lapses between the ap- 
proval of grants and the commencement 
of projects, “red tape” in administration, 
shifts in policies, and the relaxation of 
state and local debt limitations. But he 
attributes these to excessive caution in 
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the central office during the first trial 
and critical years, rather than to faults 
inherent in the grant method itself. 

Mr. Williams has observed this new 
intergovernmental relationship from close 
range. In 1936 he collaborated with Paul 
V. Betters and Sherwood L. Reeder in 
the preparation of “Federal-City Rela- 
tionships.” In his present volume he sug- 
gests avenues for improving the function- 
ing of the PWA which deserve care- 
ful consideration. Allocation teckaiques 
should be improved, he says, PWA should 
be given a permanent status and should 
be brought into a coordinated Federal 
Works Agency (a fait accompli). His 
penetrating analysis of its administra- 
tion and accomplishments leads him to 
conclude, however, that: 

“Looked at as a whole, the agency 
operated well. The key personnel were 
on the whole of high caliber; the PWA 
maintained a marked degree of freedom 
from partisan politics, both with respect 
to appointments and in connection with 
the making of allotments. While admin- 
istrative costs were not exceptionally 
low, the public works agency is generally 
conceded to have functioned without 
waste or inefficiency.” 

Executive Director FRANK BANE 
The Council of State Governments 


Under Three Flags 


ADMINISTERING UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION: A Comparison AND A CRITIQUE, 
by R. Clyde White. University of Chicago Press. 
ae pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, 

ne. 


"T BREE years after the passage of the 

Social Security Act, with all of the 
states now paying unemployment com- 
pensation benefits, this excellent study 
compares the American federal-state sys- 
tem with the systems of Great Britain 
and Nazi Germany. 

As would be expected, the dominant 
political and constitutional theories of 
the three countries vary the implications 
of the placement-unemployment compen- 
sation function of government. The Nazi 
totalitarian state combines that function 
with relief, works projects and voca- 
tional guidance. Thus by “directed labor 
placement” carried out along lines fami- 
har in military organization, it fits the 
individual into his place in the national 
economic “partnership.” Britain in recent 
years has seen the growth, by democratic 
processes, of vocational guidance and 
training, geographical transfer of work- 
ers, rehabilitation of distressed areas, un- 
employment assistance and efforts at de- 
casualizing dock labor. All this has been 
coordinated closely with the placement- 
unemployment compensation machinery 
in the effort to protect the workers’ 
standard of living and the material well- 
being of the nation through maximum 
use of available labor power and preser- 
vation of working capacity during pe- 
riods of unemployment. 


The purpose of this really fine study is 
to compare the legal and administrative 
details of the three systems under con- 
sideration. Its discussion of the measures 
taken in the organization of the labor 
market by the two major industrial na- 
tions of Europe, one democratic, the 
other totalitarian, is more or less a by- 
product. Yet it well may point the way 
for us to a method of attack on the prob- 
lems of the underprivileged one third of 
our nation. 


New York Ricuarp P. KELLocG 


Melancholy Truth 


JEWS AND WORLD AFFAIRS, by Harry L. 
Kessler. Bloch Publishing Company. 158 pp. 
Price $1, postpaid by Survey ‘Associates, Inc. 


HIS small volume is intended as a 

supplementary aid in the teaching of 
contemporary Jewish history in the up- 
per grades, post-confirmation and high- 
school classes of modern Jewish schools. 
It treats briefly the present situation of 
the Jews in the countries of Central Eu- 
rope, Soviet Russia and the United 
States, as well as such specifically Jewish 
problems as Zionism, anti-Semitism, and 
the race issue. 

The book is a sad commentary on 
the state of present civilization. “The 
role of scapegoat, once regarded as a 
relic of a barbaric past, is being resur- 
rected on a vast scale in this day and 
age.’ The Jews are accused simultane- 
ously as accountable for internationalism 
and chauvinism, pacifism and militarism, 
socialism and capitalism, communism and 
democracy. They are held responsible for 
nearly all the ills of a perplexed man- 
kind. 

Mr. Kessler presents no new material, 
but what he does give is well organized, 
factual and clear. Now and then a note 
of bitterness creeps into the pages of 
his text, an attitude which even the ob- 
jective reader will be willing enough to 
understand and condone. It is to be re- 
gretted that the impressionable young 
Jewish student must read so melancholy 
an account of the fortunes of his people. 
But he will find a true account in Mr. 
Kessler’s excellent volume. That, after 
all, is the raison d’étre for the textbook 
as a tool of education. 

Louis L. SNYDER 
The College of the City of New York 


Experts Needed 


HOSPITAL PUBLIC RELATIONS, by Alden 
B. Mills. Physicians’ Record Co. 384 pp. Price 
$3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


HAT newspaper publicity by itself is 

no substitute for a public relations 
program for a hospital or for any other 
type of social agency is clearly brought 
out in this book. Mr. Mills’ statement 
of all that makes up such a program 
points to the many channels freely open 
to any organization, provided its service 
truly meets a public need. 
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Mr. Mills holds, and his arguments are 
impressive, that a subtle philosophy and 
a correspondingly skillful technique in 
good public relations make it worthwhile 
for any hospital or agency to employ an 
expert in this field. Any administrator 
will find support here for a plea to his 
board of directors for a reasonable 
budget appropriation for this purpose. 
The ever-present problem of fund-rais- 
ing, closely tied up with good interpreta- 
tion, is thoroughly discussed; in fact, as 
one reads, the two appear to be insep- 
arable. } 

Executives and trustees in the family 
welfare, settlement, child welfare, and 
other fields will find this book stimulat- 
ing, helpful and readable. Each chapter 
is carefully summarized with the addition 
of extensive bibliographies for anyone 
wishing to pursue the subject further. 

Mr. Mills, as editor of Modern Hos- 
pital, is in an unusually strategic position 
to write on this subject, because the re- 
sults of the public relations efforts of 
innumerable hospitals and oranizations 
have gone over his desk for years. 
General Director HomEer WicKENDEN 
United Hospital Fund of New York 


The Struggle of the Cities i] 


CITY MANAGEMENT, by Henry G. Hodges. 
Crofts. 759 pp. Price $4.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


“pee monthly magazine of the Inter- © 

national City Managers’ Association, ~ 
Public Management, questions the value 
of this book to municipal adminis- 
trators as “too general and descriptive 
in nature to offer help in dealing with 
specific problems” and “a decidedly in- 
complete and unreliable guide to the im- 
provement of administrative practices.” 
The review concedes, however, that the — 
book “may have some value for citizens 
and general students.” 

To the present reviewer it seems that 
that last grudging concession might well 
have been replaced by positive praise. I 
am more inclined to agree with the con- 
clusion of Morris Llewellyn Cooke’s 
foreword: “Those who read this book 
can be sure that it is no fanciful or theo- 
retical picture of the city and its man- 
agement. lt smacks all through of the 
struggle to make our cities feed our lives — 
and our souls. As this struggle pros- 
pers, so prospers the Republic and our 
democracy.” 

It is impossible, of course, even within 
the scope of a volume of nearly 800 
pages, to treat fully the twenty-eight 
subdivisions of municipal government 
and administration to which Professor 
Hodges devotes separate chapters in his — 
book. These are: The Changing City, 
Administrative Principles, The Civil 
Service, Personnel Management, -Rev- 
enues and Taxation, Finance and Ac- 
counting, Expenditures and Debts, State 
Financial Supervision, Centralized Pur- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS WANTED 


Experienced psychiatric case worker, with prob- 
lem boys, preferably social work school 
graduate. Male. Jewish Child Guidance 
Bureau, 118 Clinton Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Teacher of social case work and possibly social 
research and public welfare; graduate college 
sand school of social work with adequate ex- 
perience; applicants should send detailed in- 
formation these points; work begins Febru- 
ary 1. 7630 Survey. 


Case worker for child guidance agency in 
Chicago. Experience in private family agency. 
State age, training and experience and give 
references. Preferably a Jewish woman. 17627 
Survey. 


WANTED: Field Secretary, American Humane 
Association. Man with good educational and 
experience background, preferably in child 
protection, to interpret and translate into 
practice newly adopted standards of child 
protection. Write qualifications and salary 
expected to Theodore A. Lothrop, 43 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Woman, unusual ability, teach sewing, mil- 
linery in institution. Charge of linen room. 
Teachers license, many years experience high 
grade industry. Also trained musician assist 
recreation work. Highest references. 7628 
Survey. 


Public Health Nurse, college and university de- 
grees ; experienced in district nursing, medical 
social service, administration, promotion, re- 
search, teaching. Moderate salary. 7629 
Survey. 


Institutional executive, woman of enthusiasm, 
unusual ability, experience, wishes adminis- 
trative position in an institution where mod- 
ern methods are desired. 7615 Survey. 

ES ee eee ee 

Alert woman of broad training and experience 
in case work, vocational counseling, race prob- 
lems, wishes challenging opportunity. Will go 
anywhere. 7616 Survey. 


? 
Is your organization listed in the Survey’s 
Directory of Social Agencies? If not— 


why not? Rates are thirty cents per line. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, biblographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED POSITIONS 

Men .. . $2,500 to $15,000 . . . Women 
Our confidential system (hiding your identity) 
works for you; serves to increase your salary ; 
promotes you for high-salaried executive posi- 
tions at moderate cost ; if you have earned $2,500 
or more, can prove it, write for valuable in- 
formation, No. 43 Executive’s Promotion Service, 
Washington, D.C. 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display . oy 9k 
Non-display . . 
Minimum Charg 


2le per line 
- « . - Se per word 
. $1.00 per insertion 
10% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Midmonthly 
112 E. 19th Street = New York 


Discounts 


BINDER $1.50 


This deep grain, royal red, gold-stamped, 
simulated leather, loose-leaf binder holds 
12 issues of Survey Midmonthly. No punch- 
ing or marring of copies necessary. A click 
and the copy is securely fastened. Any issue 
may be removed without disturbing other 
Furnished without the year gold- 


stamped on edge, but year will be added at 


copies. 


if specified at time of 
in the 


no extra charge 


ordering. Price includes delivery 


United States. 


Send orders with payment te 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
112 East 19 Street New York City 
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chasing, Planning, Zoning, Slums and 
Housing, The Law Department, Public 
Fiealth, Recreation and Parks, Public 
Welfare, Police Administration, Traffic, 
Fire, Public Works, Streets, Public Util- 
ities, Wastes, Water, Courts, Education, 
Nominations and Elections, and New 
Horizons. 

On most of these special phases of the 
city problem, books and periodicals are 
available for the specialist. But as the 
author points out in his preface: “Any 
bureau chief or departmental director is 
better equipped for his own job if, in 
addition to keeping abreast with the best 
practices in his special field, he also ap- 
preciates the relationship of his work to 
the other activities of government.” 

It is to college students and leaders in 
local citizen organizations, however, that 
this treatise on “City Management” is 
primarily addressed. By concrete ex- 
planations of methods and their results, 
and by fearless criticisms, the author has 
endeavored to arouse his readers to “do 
something about it” as participants in 
community life. And the “What Do You 
Think?” section which follows each 


chapter ought to furnish interesting and 
constructive themes for many a college 
seminar and meeting of citizen groups. 

Harotp S. ButTENHEIM 
Editor, The American City 


Run of the Shelves 


YOUR CHILD’S FOOD, by Miriam E, Lowen- 
berg. Whittlesey House. 299 pp. Price $2.50, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


BASED on experimentation in the nursery 
school of Iowa State College, this re- 
write of an earlier book combines re- 
search findings in nutrition with experi- 
ences illuminating for both parents and 
teachers. There are breakfast and sup- 
per menus, dinner menus for a year, sug- 
gestions in regard to feeding practices, 
food habits, allergy, “party foods,” rec- 
ipes. The photographs of the healthy, at- 
tractive children are effective propaganda 
for nursery schools. 


MANIFESTO ON RURAL LIFE. National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. 221 pp. Price $1 paper; 
$1.50 cloth; postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc, 


A STATEMENT of principles and policies 
derived from Catholic social philosophy 
as expressed in the encyclicals of Leo 


XIII and Pius XI, submitted as a basis 
for a solution of the agrarian problem 
in the United States. Part I deals with 
sixteen phases of rural life, including the 
rural Catholic family, farm ownership, 
land tenancy, rural education, health, 
credit, and taxation. Part II consists of 
notes taken from outstanding writers 
and speakers on the foregoing problems 
—‘a vast body of thought available on 
this subject.” 


DISADVANTAGED PEOPLE IN RURAL 
TWENTY-FIRST 


LIFE: ProcEEDINGS OF THE : 
American Country Lire CONFERENCE, No- 
VEMBER 1938. From University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. 176 pp. 


FarMERS on marginal land, farm labor- 
ers, tenants, sharecroppers, their prob- 
lems; suggested improvements. Prof. 
Dwight Sanderson’s presidential address 
urges more state and county associations 
to better the conditions now disadvantag- 
ing from one fourth to one third of the 
rural people. Illuminating papers by rep- 
resentative government officials and col- 
lege men; summaries of the National 
Rural Home Conference and of small 
group discussions at the youth section, 
ACLA conference. 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MIpMONTHLY 
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About Children 


CHILD LABOR FACTS, by Gertrude Folks 
Zimand. From National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
38 pp. Price 25 cents, less in quantity. 

How many children are working today, 

where they are, what they are doing; how 

the situation has changed since the 1930 

census. The present status of the child 

labor amendment; pertinent federal and 
state legislation. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND THE EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILD: Proceedings of Fifth 
Institute on the Exceptional Child of the 
Child Research Clinics of the Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 51 pp. 

Outstanding psychiatrists, psychologists, 
pediatricians, educators, others con- 
cerned with the general field of child 
welfare, discussing psychoses in early 
adolescence, problems of aggression and 
hostility, social maturation, growth in 
height. 


THE SOCIAL-SEX DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHILDREN, by Elise Hatt Campbell. Pub- 
lished by The Journal Press, Provincetown. 
Mass. 89 pp. 

An attempt to analyze the development 

of the social relationship between boys 

and girls from five to sixteen years of 
age, and to arrive at a picture of the 
social pattern through which each indi- 
vidual develops into a heterosexual being. 

Based on observations of .normal Ameri- 

can boys and girls in a free recreational 

situation. 


Professional Techniques 


THE STUDY GROUP: How vo Conpuctr 
Ir Successrutty. National Council of 
Jewish Women and National Council of 
Jewish Juniors, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
Price 10 cents. 

Such practical matters as how to arouse 

interest, requisites for a leader, the tech- 

nique of organizing, planning ‘the year’s 
work. Prepared with the help of suc- 
cessful group leaders. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 
ON ORIENTATION AND RE-ORTENTA- 
TION. Published by the New York City 
Committee on Mental Hygiene of the State 
Charities Aid Association and Mental Hy- 
giene Section of the Welfare Council, 105 
East 22 Street, New York. 20 pp. Price 
40 cents. 

Reports presented at a conference for all 
social workers in psychiatric clinics and 
hospitals in the New York metropolitan 
area, covering such topics as civil service 
and psychiatric social work, resources for 
clinical treatment of mental hygiene pa- 
tients, use of the social service exchange 
by mental hygiene agencies. 


Social Studies 


ALIMONY, Vor. VI, No. 2, or Law AND 
CoNTEMPORARY PROBLEMS. Published by the 
School of Law, Duke University, Durham, 

_C. 320 pp. Price 75 cents from the 
university. 

The social implications of alimony laws 

discussed by authoritative jurists and a 

social worker. 


FINDINGS OF THE PINE MOUNTAIN 
YOUTH GUIDANCE INSTITUTE, from 
Pine Mountain Settlement. School, Pine 
Mountain, Harlan County, Ky. 33 pp. 

Sponsored by Harlan County Planning 

Council, Kiwanis Club, County Board of 

Education and Pine Mountain Settlement 

School, the institute considered prob- 
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lems of local rural youth from agriculture 
to vocational adjustment. The report in- 
cludes a page of resources for recreational 
material of general interest to rural field 
workers. 


THE CHURCH AND THE FAMLLY, Na- 
tional Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 110 pp. 
Price 50 cents. 


Papers presented at the annual Confer- 
ence on Episcopal Social Work covering 
the social and economic status of the 
family today, youth problems, preparation 
for the next family, growth in family life. 
Disintegrating tensions—international, in- 
terracial, political—and the paramount im- 
portance of religion in a democracy. 


Concerning Employment 


MACHINES AND TOMORROW’S WORLD, 
by William F. Ogburn, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
32 pp. Price 10 cents. 


Technology as it has affected our history 
in the past, as it may affect our national 
life in the future. Do machines make jobs 
or destroy them? Will planning help? 
“Planning without knowing trends is like 
building a house without a knowledge of 
materials.” 


AGE AND THE JOB: Division of Labor 
Standards. U. S. Department of Labor. 
From superintendent of documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 11 pp. Price 5 cents. 


A dialogue, written with the cooperation 
of workers as a basis for discussion at 
union meetings, on the difficulties en- 
countered by older applicants for em- 
‘ployment and on possible solutions of 
the problem. “And stop thinking it’s a 
question of older workers against younger 
ones... . It’s jobs for all of us.” 


Economics 


ORGANIZED SCARCITY AND PUBLIC 
POLICY, by Harry D. Gideonse. From 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Ill. 53 pp. Price 25 cents. 


Discusses monopoly and its implications; 
its effect upon budgets, economic na- 
tionalism, housing, war and peace, de- 
cline of democracy, other social prob- 
lems. Argues for the classic liberalism of 
free opportunity and unrestricted mar- 
kets. 


RAILROADS IN CRISIS, A ProGRAM FOR 
REEMPLOYMENT, REHABILITATION AND Gov- 
ERNMENT OwnersHIP. _Labor_ Research 
Association, 80 East 11 Street, New York. 
48 pp. Price 10 cents plus 3 cents for 
mailing; less in quantity. 

Summarizes the history of the roads, their 
relation to the public, shippers, farmers, 
small business men and the general pub- 
lic; gives significant facts on workers’ 
productivity and wages; analyzes current 
legislative proposals; urges government 
ownership which it claims “would eventu- 
ally restore employment to hundreds of 
thousands of railroad employes laid off 
during the past fifteen years.” 


SCIENCE AND WORLD RESOURCES, by 
Richard Palmer. Published by Fact, 19 
W C 2, England. 


Garrick Street, London, 

96 pp. Price 6d. 
Maintains that there is a trend towards 
uniformity of natural resources through- 
out the world resulting from the use of 
substitutes and synthetic products, the 
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development of new sources of power, sci- 
entific agriculture and other factors of 
modern civilization, and discusses how 
these things may “iron out geography,” 
foster collective security and invalidate 
self-sufficiency as a national issue. With 
the publication of this twenty-first mono- 
graph, Fact has come of age. 


STATE TRADE WALLS, by F. Eugene 
Melder. Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York. 31 pp. Price 10 
cents. 


Professor Melder of Clark University, a 
leading authority on interstate trade re- 
strictions, discusses state trade barriers 
now existing, the consequences to pro- 
ducers and consumers, and a program for 
meeting the situation. A two-page trade 
barrier map of the United States gives a 
pictorial summary of state trade walls as 
of last April. 


PHILANTHROPY AND FEDERAL TAX 
EXEMPTION, by C. Lowell Harriss. Re- 
print from the Journal of Political Economy, 
August 1939. 16 pp. From the author, 
Columbia University, New York. 


An analysis of the size and source of 
gifts and of the applicable provisions of 
the federal tax laws, based on statistics for 
1922-35 and 1936. The author finds that 
the loss of tax revenue because of ex- 
emptions is not considerable because gifts 
in no way approximate the upper limit 
of the exemption. 


War and Peace 


HUMAN DYNAMITE, by Henry C. Wolfe. 
One of the Headline Books of the Foreign 
Policy Association, 8 West 40 Street, New 
York. 98 pp. Price 25 cents. 


This brings the story of Europe’s minori- 
ties down to the outbreak of the present 
conflict. Why new boundary lines, ex- 
change of minority populations, self-deter- 
minism, persecution or repression of mi- 
norities, all are bound to fail. Gives 
suggestions for a “thoroughgoing” solution 
of the. problem when the war is over. 


UNION FOR PEACE OR WAR? by Rosika 
Schwimmer. Published by the author, 30 
West 70 Street, New York. 19 pp. Price 
10 cents. 


A critique of Clarence Streit’s “Union 
Now” with its plan for a federal union of 
leading democracies—“a most important 
contribution to the literature of world or- 
ganization”’—but with a “grave, inherent 
danger. . . . Only the organization of a 
new world order based on a constitution 
containing the best features of all the tried 
and proved constitutions of the world . . 
can provide a peaceful solution for the 
problems plaguing mankind.” 


CHRISTIANITY CONFRONTING WAR, 
by Hugh Vernon White. Published by the 
Council for Social Action of Congregational 
and Christian Churches, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 39 pp. Price 15 cents, 
less in quantity. 

An attempt to work out a Christian ethic 

by which the church and the individual 

may be guided as regards the issue cre- 
ated by war. Shall Christians become 
proponents of absolute pacifism, the “just 
war,” or the divine right of the state? 

In the worth of human personality is 

found “the firm foundation for the social 

order, for the political state and for a 

world system of life in which peoples 

and nations can live at peace.” 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Library Service 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. To aid in 
- the extension and improvement of library 
service. 


Child Welfare 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, N.Y.C. National service organization 
of 309 Boys’ Clubs located in 171 cities. Fur- 
nishes program aids, literature, and educa- 
tional publicity for promotion of Boys’ Club 
Movement ; field service to groups or individ- 
uals interested in leisure-time leadership for 
boys, specializing with the underprivileged. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Incorporated in 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 for the pur- 
pose of developing the character of boys and 
training them in their duties as citizens. 
Cubbing, younger boys’ program, 9-11; 
Scouting, 12 and upward; Senior Scouting, 
15 years and up. Scouts are organized in 
patrols and Troops. Cooperates with schools 
and churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups. Walter W. Head, President; 
Dr. James E. West, Chief Scout Executive. 


BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 


persons, 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the New 
York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel: LEx. 2-3147. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
130 EH. 22nd Street, New York City. 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods in 
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their various fields of Work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders 


which they are interested. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN OF THE U.S.A., INC., Elyria, 
Ohio. Paul H. King, President; E. Jay How- 
enstine, Executive Secretary. Promotes organ- 
ization of national, state, provincial and local 
societies for crippled children. Aids in develop- 
ment of their programs. Assists in drafting 
and securing the passage of legislation in be 
half of cripples. Maintains a Bureau of Infor- 
mation with loan library service. Conducts 
yearly an Easter Crippled Children Seal 
Campaign. Bulletins. “The Crippled Child” 
magazine, bimonthly, ‘ie a year. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
155 East 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, THE 
Resource in child guidance, marriage and 
family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 220 S. State St., Chicago. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 East 


30th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :—Collects 
information about penal institutions and 
works to improve standards of care in penal 
institutions. Aids discharged prisoners in 
their problems of readjustment by securing 
employment and giving such other assistance 
as they may require. Wm. B. Cox, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 
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Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, General Director; 1380 E, 22nd St., 
New York. Departments: Charity Organiza- 
tion, Consumer Credit Studies, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Social Work Interpretation, Social Work 
Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The publi- 
cations of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical] and inexpensive 
form some of the most important results 
of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
President ; Dr. George S. Stevenson, Medical 
Director; Clifford W. Beers, Honorary Sec- 
retary and Founder; Paul O. Komora, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; 50 West 50th Street, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
child guidance, mental disease, mental de- 
fect, psychiatric social work and other re- 
lated topics. Catalogue of publications sent 
on request. ‘“‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Dorothy Deming, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory Service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis, Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
American Review of Tuberculosis, medical 
journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly Bul- 
letin, house organ, free. 


BIRTH CONTROL FEDERATION OF AMERICA 
—A clearing house cooperating with social 
workers in referring indigent mothers to 
medically directed birth control clinics in 
42 states, 
New York. In areas lacking centers, quali- 
fied physicians are available. Phone or 
write: 501 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Wickersham 2-8600. Honorary Chairman, 
Margaret Sanger. Chairman of the Board, 
Richard N. Pierson, M.D. General Direc- 
tor, Woodbridge E. Morris, M.D. 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 


sions, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring to 
everybody in America, young or old, an op- 
portunity to find the best and most satisfying 
recreational use of leisure time through par- 
ticipation in music, drama, sports and games, 
arts and crafts, nature activities; and to 
help secure adequate playgrounds, recreation 
centers, swimming pools, beaches, athletic 
fields and other recreational facilities. 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS— 
Administered through National Headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and three Branch 
Offices in San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Washington, D. C. There are 3711 local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Disaster 
Relief, Civilian Relief. First Aid and Life 
Saving, Home and Farm Accident Preven- 
tion Service, Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, Junior Red Cross, Nursing Service, 
Nutrition Service, Public Health Nursing, 
Volunteer Service and War Service. 


_National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Grace L. Coyle, President, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is an 
organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
he sixty-seventh annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 26-June 2, 1940. Proceedings are 
sent free of charge to all members upon 
payment of a membership fee of $5. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with its 
44 branches improves social conditions of 
Negroes seeking ‘“‘not alms, but opportunity” 
for them. Secures and trains social workers. 
Investigates conditions of city life as bases 
for practical work. Publishes OPPOR- 
TUNITY, Journal of Negro Life. Solicits 
gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home mission boards of the United States 
and Canada uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for enterprises which they 
agree to carry, cooperatively ; i.e., Christian 
social service in Migrant labor camps and 
U.S. Indian schools. President, Mrs. Augus- 
tus Trowbridge; Executive Secretary, Edith 
E. Lowry; Migrant Supervisor, Western 
Area, Mrs. F. E. Shotwell; Migrant Super- 
visor, Gulf to Great Lakes Area, Miss Helen 
White, 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
INC.—1819 Broadway, New York City. Mrs. 
Maurice L. Goldman, President; Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Spitzer, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. Organ- 
ization of Jewish women initiating and de- 
veloping programs and activities in service 
for foreign born, peace, social legislation, 
adult Jewish education, and social welfare. 
Conducts bureau of international service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for local affiliated 
groups throughout the country. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. An international Christian 
woman movement devoted to service for 
women and girls and the attempt to help 
build a society in which the abundant life 
is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, Eskil C. Carison, 
President; John E. Manley, General Secre- 
tary. A federation of 1123 local associations, 
through state and area councils, for Chris- 
tian character education among youth. Meets 
annually to determine service projects and 
budget for cooperation with local member 
organization in program, emphasis and in- 
terpretation, fiscal operations, etc. Empha- 
sizes lay-professional cooperation, group and 
club activity and self-governing programs 
of physical, social and religious education, 
public affairs, international education and 
special cooperative projects, citizenship, etc. 
Specialized work among transportation, army 
and navy, student, colored, rural, and cer- 
tain other groups, 


Professional Education for Social Work 


For positions of responsibility in social Work, professional education is essential. 
The following schools constitute the membership of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work. Correspondence with individual schools is recom- 
mended. For information regarding the Association address the Secretary, 
Miss Marion Hathway, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SociAL WorK 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 


Boston CoLLeGE SCHOOL oF SociAL Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Walter McGuinn, S.J., Dean 


Boston University, Division oF SociA WorK 
84 Exeter St., Boston “ass. 
Richard K. Conant, Director 


Bryn Mawr Co.vece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 
Mildred Fairchild, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO SCHOOL oF SociAL Work 
University Campus, and 25 Niagara Square 
Niles Carpenter, Dean 


UNIverSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Calif. 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mary Clarke Burnett, Head of Department 


CatHoLic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean 


UNIversiTty OF Cuicaco, Chicago, III. 
School of Social Service Administration 
Edith Abbott, Dean 


University OF DENveER, Denver, Colorado 
Graduate School, Department of Social Work 
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